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You might like to know... 


The Task Is Not Easy 
Our Association has enjoyed a steady growth 
both in members and professional influence for the 
past forty-four years. In that period there have 
been dark moments when the "faint of heart" pre- 
dicted the eventual collapse of the organization. 
~The facts, however, are in the contrary as the vo- 
cational guidance aspect of pupil personnel work 
'is of greater significance today than in any period 
'during the past several decades. This situation, 
bright though it may be, poses a major problem for 
us to maintain the incline of progress. This is not 
the time to stagnate in the quicksand of success 
even though the temptation is great to rest con- 
-tented on our record. 
Key Appointments 
The Board of Di- 
rectors approved the ap-— 
»pointment of several key 
chairmen at our meeting 
‘in Detroit. The new 
-coordinator of branches 
‘is Evelyn Murray, who 
@ will work closely with 
® the headquarter's office 
® to insure maximum co- 
® ordination of branch 
Sactivity during the 
® transition period of our 
™ branch structure. Ken 
® Ashcraft of Denver, who 











to fill the unexpired 

term of Ed Roeber as trustee, has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of the coordination of sections. Ray 
Charles of Kansas will be our national membership 
‘chairman and will represent us on the membership 
committee of APGA. 

; Many other fine people have consented to assume 
major responsibilities in the Association. It is 
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with extreme pride that I announce these appoint— 
ments and ask you to review the back cover of this 
issue to become acquainted with the other people 
who will be "quarterbacking" certain aspects of 
our operation during the coming year. 
Early Meeting 

The Board of Trustees broke with tradition this 
year and held a two day business meeting in Chicago 
on June 1 and 2 instead of in October. Major 
policy decisions were reached which make it possible 
to expedite the work of the Association. 
Awards of Achievement 

At the second meeting of the delegate assembly 
in Detroit the Board of Trustees was empowered to 
select an appropriate achievement award in voca-— 
tional guidance and to designate two recipients for 
the awards which are to be given at the St. Louis 
convention. Experience with this plan will be used 
to formulate a long-range program to recognize 
outstanding achievement in vocational guidance. 
NVGA Recognized 

The Department of Defense has awarded a grant to 
the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
Ccipals to conduct a series of conferences to study 
the problem of Defense Information in the schools. 
The NASSP has seen fit to invite NVGA to cooperate 
with them in the selection of participants for 
the regional conferences. NVGA is proud to rep-— 
resent the guidance movement in this activity. 
Membership 

It seems that organizations face a crisis once 
each year. The crisis may be in many different 
areas, but in a professional association it is 
usually related to the membership drive. Member- 
ship may be of special significance this year in 
NVGA. The increase in dues which was voted on at 
the Detroit meeting may be cause for some to suggest 
the advisability of dropping by the wayside. The 
fallacy of this at a time when NVGA is enjoying 
national recognition as an organization and as a 
movement is obvious. Nevertheless, some will need 
to hear the story from you and in the words of 

(Continued on page 147 ) 
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Vocational Adjusiment 
in terms of ROLE THEORY ' 


by DONALD E. SUPER 


Wax occupying eight hours 
out of twenty-four, five days 
out of seven, fifty weeks out of 
fifty-two, fifty years out of seventy, 
occupies a prominent place in the 
life of modern man. Together with 
home and community, it is the focus 
of his activities, it provides the 
stage upon which he plays one of 
his major social roles. In fact, dur- 
ing many of his other waking hours 
man is occupied with preparing for 
or resting from work, or with work- 
determined activities such as enter- 
tainment and community service. 
During much of the time which pre- 
cedes and succeeds his working 
years he is occupied with getting 
ready for work or with finding sub- 
stitutes for it. 

Work having a central role in 
human life, it is not surprising that 
vocational development is easily 
viewed as the implementation of a 
self concept. If a person cannot “be 
himself” in such a major segment of 
his life, if the role in which he is 
cast while on the stage on which he 
spends so much of his time is not 
congenial, it seems unlikely that 
his life satisfactions can be signifi- 


DonaLp E. Super is Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

‘This article is essentially one sec- 
tion of a chapter on “Vocational Ad- 
justment and General Adjustment” in 
the author’s new book on The Psy- 


chology of Careers, published by 
Harpers this May (reprinted by per- 
mission). References to research sup- 


osition taken here have 


pone the 
in reprinting. 


»e€en omitte 
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cant or that his general adjustment 
can be good. 


Roles and Self-Realization 


In seeking a better understanding 
of the relationship of vocational to 
general adjustment, it is helpful to 
begin with the individual and his 
roles as our starting point. Consist- 
ing, as he does, of a complex of ap- 
titudes, interests, values, traits, and 
needs, the individual seeks outlets 
for these characteristics. As one 
who experiences reality directly 
from things as well as from persons, 
he learns that he does certain 
things easily and well. As a so- 
cial creature, he learns that cer- 
tain ways of using his abilities and 
meeting his needs win approval 
and are encouraged. He learns, 
too, to identify with certain indi- 
viduals and certain kinds of per- 
sons. He comes, thus, to aspire 
to perform a certain kind of role 
in relation to the world and in re- 
lation to the people in the world. 

Role playing is therefore a means 
of self-realization, just as it is a 
means of self-exploration. The role 
expectations of the job, of the home, 
or of the community may not be 
the same as the role aspirations of 
the individual. In such a case the 
individual must adapt himself to 
the requirements of the situation, 
adapt the situational requirements 
to his needs, or leave the scene. 
Since some of these alternatives 
may be impossible and others diffi- 
cult, frustration and maladjustment 
in some degree are likely to occur. 
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Several different kinds of re- 
search findings fit in with this de- 
scription of vocational adjustment 
as a function of role taking. People 
gravitate toward occupations which 
are appropriate to their abilities, 
and persons who have too much 
ability for their jobs tend to leave 
them for more demanding work, 
i.e., work which requires them te 
take a role more in keeping with 
their abilities. Men tend to enter 
occupations which are appropriate 
to their interests, and men whose 
interests are not like, those of men 
in the occupations in which they 
find themselves tend to leave these 
fields for more congenial fields of 
work. Men seek work and occupa- 
tions in which they can be the kinds 
of persons they want to be. Simi- 
larly, those whose strongest needs 
find appropriate outlets in their 
work tend to be satisfied with their 
occupations, while those whose 
needs do not find adequate ex- 
pression in their work tend to be 
dissatisfied. Those who are ex- 
pected to play conflicting roles tend 
to be anxious and ineffective in 
them. 

Role Expectations. Executives 
are expected to be capable of mak- 
ing decisions, to act with authority, 
to live well; lawyers are expected 
to understand the proper conduct 
of personal and business matters 
and to take part in public and 
community affairs; physicians are 
expected to be interested in 
people’s ailments and to be avail- 
able in emergencies to people who 
need them; teachers are expected 
to be devoted to their subjects and 
their students, to be willing to work 
for relatively low pay, and to live 
and dress with appropriate lack of 
ostentation. These role expecta- 
tions result in the attraction of per- 
sons who want to play these roles 
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to these occupations, and in the re- 
pulsion of many who know they do 
not wish to play such roles. Thus 
the sons of executives tend not to 
aspire to scientific occupations, even 
when they have appropriate abili- 
ties, for their sub-culture and their 
role models lead them to aspire to 
see themselves in executive roles. 
Similarly, men with literary and 
philosophical interests and values 
who enter banking or finance tend 
not to stay in that field, but shift 
more often to education or to writ- 
ing. Thus Brophy has shown that 
when the imposed occupational 
role (role expectations) differs 
from the self-concept (the role as- 
pirations), the individual is likely 
to dislike his occupation. And 
women tend to see themselves as 
helpers (wives, nurses, secretaries, 
teachers, administrative assistants ) 
rather than as leaders or creators. 

Role Shaping. There are excep- 
tions, arising from the fact that if 
the individual can meet certain 
critical role expectations well 
enough he may be excused from 
meeting others, or he may succeed 
in finding an exceptional situation 
in which he may play a desired but 
deviant role in that occupation. In 
some occupations, in some jobs, in 
some positions, the individual has 
a good deal of freedom to structure 
the work according to his own per- 
sonality: this is why most research 
in the relationships between per- 
sonality traits and success in pro- 
fessional and managerial activities 
has yielded negative results, while 
interests and values tend to differen- 
tiate men in those occupations more 
adequately. 

The occupations of executive, 
Jawyer, physician, and teacher can 
apparently be successfully filled by 
people with a variety of personality 
patterns, even though it is true that 
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each of these occupations carries 
with it certain role expectations. 
Thus one qualified man who left 
the field of finance for economic 
reasons during the depression years 
was a successful person in the less 
appropriate field of teaching and 
educational administration: he 
worked in metropolitan suburban 
communities in which he lived like 
an executive among executives and 
managed the education of execu- 
tive children. Thus John Stuart 
Mill functioned as a philosopher 
and political scientist in his free 
time, while conforming as a clerk 
during his working hours. Thus 
also some physicians who seek pres- 
tige and income in their occupation 
limit the nature of their practice in 
ways which free them from emer- 
gency demands and minimize their 
activities in service to individuals; 
in general practice they make house 
calls only in emergencies which 
they tend to avoid, they enter im- 
personal specialties, or they become 
administrators. And yet the very 
fact of professionalization involves 
organization, the imposition of 
standards, and the punishing of 
offenders. 

Role Playing. The person whose 
occupation enables him to play a 
role which is like that to which he 
aspires is to that extent and by defi- 
nition well adjusted. If he is also 
qualified to play this role, that is, 
if his self-ideal (role aspiration) 
and his actual self are in accord, 
he is in an even broader sense well 
adjusted. White’s case studies well 
illustrate this theory; Schaffer’s re- 
search provides some verification, 
now well substantiated by Brophy. 

Role Conflict. We have seen, 


* 


2 


however, that some occupations 
carry with them expectations for 
conflicting roles, and that some life 
situations require social behavior 
which is incompatible with occu- 
pational role behavior. The studies 
of druggists, military instructors, 
military chaplains, and insurance 
salesmen have made it clear that 
when the occupation calls for the 
individual to play two incompatible 
roles such as those of scientist and 
entrepreneur, authoritarian and 
educator, warrior and peacemaker, 
competitor and friend, anxiety and 
impaired performance are likely to 
result. This is particularly true if 
the role expectations of the occupa- 
tion are rigid and well defined, as in 
the case of chaplain (officer and 
minister); it may be less so when 
the roles are poorly structured, as 
may be the case in occupations 
which are not professionalized or 
organized as crafts. It would be 


interesting to ascertain, for ex- 
ample, what conflicts the “col- 
league,” “individualistic,” and 


“friendly” physicians studied by 
Hall manifest and suppress, for it 
seems likely that the competitive, 
commercially-minded individualists 
must also feel some pressure to 
function as good colleagues in the 
profession (they must have access 
to hospitals, etc.) and to function 
altruistically in meeting the needs 
of patients. Or perhaps consider- 
able role shaping is possible in 
some professions and crafts even 
though not in others, making it 
easy to choose among these several 
possible roles. There is room here 
for more theses like Brophy’s, com- 
paring the role rigidity of various 
occupations. 


e 


A conservative is a man who is too cowardly to fight and too fat to run. 
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ELBERT Husparp, Epigrams 
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Career Day Demonstrations 


— Not Just Talk 


by MAXINE DIPPERT 


7 OCATIONAL guidance in rural 
V communities usually involves 
a common factor: the problem of 
giving realism to the picture of a 
vaguely distant world of work. 
Tangibility and action, not merely 
words, seem to be demanded for a 
successful outcome to the guidance 
program. 

At Houston, Missouri, the or- 
ganization for this year’s career day 
was directed toward a solution of 
this recurrent problem. 

Talk at a career day is good when 
all speakers are effective. This 
relatively small school has been 
especially fortunate in that respect. 
But even good speakers can con- 
tribute more with positive realism. 
They can project school classes into 
the world of work and show that 
studying and the industrial economy 
are vitally related to one another. 
In other words, they can help prove 
that the classroom is really a work- 
ing-world laboratory. 


Organization Is Broad 


For simplified administration the 
program was organized into five 
departments: 


Science and mathematics 
English and social studies 
Commerce 

Home economics and art 
Agriculture and industrial arts 


Each student chose a major and a 
minor field of interest from these 

- 
departments. He had the oppor- 
MAXINE Dippert is the Counselor 
at the Houston, Missouri, High School. 
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tunity of attending two conferences 
in his major and one in his minor 
field. 

There seems to be logic in this 
frame-work of subject-matter 
choice. To narrow to specific 
career choices would mean to limit 
the student by the restrictions of 
his agricultural environment and 
by his own superficial experience 
in che world of work. In the future, 
much more effort will be spent on 
a careful choice of representatives 
from a very few occupations rather 
than on attempts to present a great 
variety. 


Demonstrations Are Real 


The science-mathematics _ pro- 
gram illustrates this approach. The 
speaker and visitors were especially 
effective in giving a realistic pic- 
ture of job opportunities in their 
field. Every pupil interested in sci- 
ence had the chance to spend an 
hour at some time during the day 
in listening, in questioning, and in 
discussing possibilities in the areas 
of work related to science. In ad- 
dition, he had an occasion for par- 
ticipating in a conference in which 
the school’s science laboratory be- 
came the workshop for a laboratory 
technician who set up apparatus 
and went through much of his daily 
routine in what one student de- 
scribed as a “suspenseful and inter- 
esting presentation.” 

By demonstration, the technician 
emphasized the training and quali- 
fications for his particular type of 
job and clarified its essential fea- 
tures. Science students not par- 
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ticularly interested in the level of 
the job itself, still were impressed 
by his methods and skill, and they 
carried away a heightened under- 
standing of, and respect for, the 
significance of their school labora- 
tory and the tasks they had been 





the advantage rural schools have 
for a meaningful career day. Be- 
cause specialization has not im- 
posed such rigid limitations upon 
rural communities, it is possible to 
find conference leaders who can 
give broad glimpses of a diversity 











































performing there. Terms and ac- of occupations. By making wise 


2eS tivities that had been abstractions choices from among the fewer avail- 
101 now linked themselves up to utili- able leaders and by giving them an 
tarian values. understanding of the school’s aims, 

his The English department pro- a wide view of career horizons can 
ter cured the services of the editor of be presented to students. 
ific one of the weekly county news- : ‘ 
mit papers. In an informal atmos- Reality Is Essential 

. phere, his conferences presented all Career Day need not represent a 
anc 


the details of his week’s procedure 
nce in getting out the paper. He 
ure, worked with type and engravings 


conglomerate sideshow of occupa- 
tions. It would much better be- 
come an inquiry into the real transi- 





on to exhibit the relationship between tion from the accomplishment in 
ives the manipulative arts and the crea- the classroom to the skill and 
ther tive arts of gathering news, writing achievement on the job. 
reat editorials, and illustrating articles. The outcome of Career Day 
Perhaps he demonstrated, more 1956 for Houston High School 
than anyone else could have done, seems to indicate that a few well- 
ag Editor C. W. Burkhead is shown pointing up the relationship between 
The the materials with which he works and the finished newspaper in one of 
ially demonstrations of broad vocational fields around which the high school 
pic- career day was organized. 
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chosen conference leaders who are 
capable of demonstrating broad 
areas of work or of transferring the 
signiticance of the details of their 





jobs to wider fields are highly valu- 
able to supplement the customary 
speaking programs that have been 
the former pattern of career days. 


Meet NVGA Former President. 


Trustee 


Margaret E. Bennett, Psycholo- 
gist, Pasadena City College, is be- 
ginning a three-year term as NVGA 
Trustee. She is a Life and Pro- 
fessional member of the organiza- 
tion and served as vice-president, 
president, and trustee during the 
years 1941 to 1945. 

Dr. Bennett 
served as NV- 
GA representa- 
tive on the 
President’s 
Commission on 
Children and 
Youth, 1946- 
50, and has 
been a mem- 
ber of ACPA 
and APGA for 
years. In 1951 
-52 she served as president of the 
Southern California Branch of NV- 
GA. 

Early education included study at 
Eastern Michigan College and the 
University of Michigan; subsequent 
work at Stanford University re- 
sulted in earning the A.B., M.A., 
and Ed.D. degrees in Guidance and 
Personnel. 





Margaret Bennett 


Dr. Bennett’s professional work’ 


has been mainly in the public 
schools in Michigan and California, 
including twenty years’ service as 


Director of Guidance of the Pasa- , 


dena City Schools. She has served 
as Psychologist at Pasadena City 
College since 1949. 

In addition, she has served as 
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visiting lecturer or professor at Stan- 
ford University, Teachers’ College 
of Columbia University, Claremont 
Colleges, Northwestern University, 
University of California at Los 
Angeles, Denver University, the 
University of Saskatchewan, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. She was a Guid- 
ance Specialist in Germany for the 
High Commission for Occupied 
Germany in 1951-53. 

She is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta 
honoraries, was listed in the 1956 
American Men of Science, was 
awarded the Southern California 
Branch of NVGA citation for guid- 
ance services in 1954, and earned 
the Women’s Civic League of Pasa- 
dena award for civic service in 
1957. 

Miss Bennett is a Diplomate and 
Fellow in the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Counseling Psy- 
chology Division, a member of the 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation, the National Education 
Association, Altrusa International, 
and the Southern California Group 
Therapy Association. 

Major publications include books 
entitled, College and Life, Guid- 
ance in Groups, and Getting the 
Most Out of College with articles 
on orientation and group guidance 
in the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research and materials on group 
guidance in several issues of the 
Review of Educational Research. 
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This PIONEER 


was Pretty “Modern” 


by HOWARD V. DAVIS 


LTHOUGH vocational guidance 
A has been an integral part of 
the educational system of the 
United States for nearly fifty years, 
few persons realize the tremendous 
influence of one man in the be- 
ginning of the movement. From 
its little-heralded beginning and 
with the crystallization of an idea 
by Frank Parsons in the early years 
of the twentieth century, guidance, 
in general, and vocational guidance 
in particular, has acquired a posi- 
tion which places it near the status 
of a profession. 

It seems evident that the early 
thinkers in the field hardly visual- 
ized what course the guidance 
movement would take, or even that 
there was to be a guidance move- 
ment. On the other hand, men 
like Frank Parsons were aware 
that schools of the day needed to 
implement their curricula to in- 
clude programs of vocational as- 
sistance and preparation for the 
years to come after school gradua- 
tion and entry into a field of work. 
As a result there has been a neglect 
of the man who was the father of 
vocational guidance as we know 
it today—Frank Parsons. 

Parsons is perhaps best remem- 
bered for his posthumously pub- 
lished book, Choosing a Vocation 
(1909), and for his unique Voca- 
tion Bureau set up in Boston in 
1908. The heart of Parsons’ sys- 


Howarp V. Davis is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at the Residence 
Center of Southern Illinois University, 
East St. Louis, Illinois. 
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Frank Parsons 


The above picture appeared as 
the frontispiece in the October, 
1925, issue of The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, forerunner of Occu- 
pations and The Vocational Guid- 
ance Quarterly along with a story of 
the life of Professor Parsons. Orig- 
inal photograph was provided by the 
Boston Herald. 

Professor Parsons was born on 
November 14, 1854 and died on 
September 26, 1908. His most 
famous book, Choosing a Vocation, 
was published posthumously. 


tem of vocational guidance was 
summarized in the foreword of his 
book as follows: 


1. It is better to choose a vocation 
than merely to “hunt a job.” 
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2. No one should choose a vocation 
without careful _ self-analysis, 
thorough, honest, and under 
guidance. 

3. The youth should have a large 
survey of the field of vocations, 
and not simply drop into the 
convenient or accidental position. 

4. Expert advice, or the advice of 
men who have made a careful 
study of men and of vocations 
and of the conditions of success, 
must be better and safer for a 
young man than the absence of 
it. 

5. Putting down on paper seems to 
be a simple matter, but it is one 
of supreme importance in this 
study." 


The training of counselors which 
Frank Parsons advocated was re- 
markably similar to the training 
which counselors receive in educa- 
tional institutions in mid-twentieth 
century. Parsons’ system of train- 
ing consisted of lectures, research, 
practice by laboratory method, re- 
porting of results, conferences, dis- 
cussions and special tests, all of 
which were subject to criticism by 
the instructor and members of the 
class. 

A minimum of three hours a 
week was to be given to laboratory 
practice by each member of the 
class to be spent in examining ap- 
plicants for vocational advice and 
formulating the counsel appropri- 
ate to the case. Applicants were 
interviewed in the presence of the 
class with discussion ensuing 
regarding counseling techniques 
used. While this practice might be 
condemned today, Parsons felt that 
it had the highest training value. 
To supplement the regular course 
in vocational counseling, Parson$ 


1 Frank Parsons, Choosing a Voca- 
tion. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1909, p. viii. 
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brought in leading business and 
professional men and representa- 
tives of important industries to talk 
to the students. 

The requirements for becoming 
a vocational counselor were rela- 
tively exact. To become a coun- 
selor the man selected must have 
excellent character and _ ability, 
good manners and address, a high 
school education or its equivalent, 
and two years of satisfactory teach- 
ing, social work, or business experi- 
ence or its equivalent. The can- 
didate was to be twenty-five years 
of age unless he was “very mature 
at an earlier age.” 

The time involved in attaining 
the certificate of proficiency would 
vary from one to three terms of 
study, depending upon the ability 
of the candidate and the extent 
of his previous training. At the 
end of the training, the counselor 
would be considered. . 


qualified to test the abilities and 
capacities of young men, apply good 
judgment, common sense, and sci- 
entific method to the various prob- 
lems a vocation bureau has to deal 
with, and give appropriate counsel 
with the insight, sympathy, grasp, 
and suggestiveness the service calls 
for.” 


Vocational guidance probably 
would have developed in the 
United States without the influ- 
ence of Frank Parsons. The fact 
is, of course, that vocational guid- 
ance has developed following 
closely the pattern which he set up. 

It was particularly fortunate for 
education that Parsons was inter- 
ested and familiar with the edu- 
cational processes. The fact that 
he was willing to use new and un- 
proved devices in his guidance 
work was an example for later 


? Ibid., p. 94. 
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emulation in both guidance and 
education. The willingness of 
school systems to accept his plan 
of guidance was a testament to the 
high regard for his ideas. The 
close connection of his work with 
that of the colleges likely gave 
assurance that higher education 
would assume its rightful role in 
the training of guidance workers. 
The details of the guidance 
method which Parsons developed 
were important contributions to the 
field. His systematizing of the 
counseling interview, his use of oc- 
cupational and statistical informa- 
tion, his personal inventory forms, 
his striving for analytical insight, 


You might like to know. . . 


his method of training counselors, 
and his cooperation with the schools 
and industry provided a firm foun- 
dation upon which guidance has 
been functioning and developing. 

The legacy which Frank Parsons 
left to vocational guidance has 
been a rich one, and every year 
has marked progress nearer and 
nearer to his goal of scientific selec- 
tion of vocation. He was perhaps 
too idealistic and moralistic in his 
methods; but in the present day 
when the clamor for moral and 
ethical standards is heard, Parsons’ 
faith and dedication to the service 
of mankind should be _ inspira- 
tional. 


(Continued from page 138) 
an enlightened professional colleague. 


The Yoke Is Heavy 





The new officers of NVGA assume their duties on 


May 1. On the morning of 
ful past-president called 
"Ray, the job is yours. 

to Mexico for a vacation. 


that day our most success— 


from Chicago and said, 


I'm glad to be on my way 


Good luck!" It was 


certainly good news to hear that Blanche was headed 
for a much needed rest, and the good wishes were 


certainly appreciated. 
words, however, seemed to 


The real impact of her 


release the yoke of re— 


sponsibility of being your president, and it settled 


firmly around my neck. 


The success with which I 


carry the yoke depends to a large measure on you. 
All of this may seem trite, but in all sincerity 
I'll try to live up to your confidence in me— 


with your help! 


* 


—< 


Say Hak 


President 


— = 


All ambition’s are lawful except those which climb upward on the 


miseries or credulities of mankind. 
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JosepH Conrap, A Personal Record 
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92 Precounseling Orientation 


Worthwhile? 


by MALCOLM D. SALINGER 


EVERAL RECENT articles have 
S treated the subject of “pre- 
counseling orientation,” and _ the 
writers have generally agreed on 
its desirability as well as on the 
need for further research in the use 
of this technique. Their methods 
of orientation, however, are quite 
different. 

Froehlich [2] describes an ap- 
plication of the group orientation 
session previously outlined by 
Shostrom and Brammer [4]. 
Glazer [3] reports on the use of an 
open-ended questionnaire for pre- 
counseling orientation. Through 
the technique of intake interview- 
ing, Drasgow [1] suggests an addi- 
tional value which might be at- 
tained, that of screening out clients 
who might not be assisted by 
counseling in a particular agency. 
In commenting on Drasgow’s ar- 
ticle, Tyler agrees in principle on 
the importance of the intake inter- 
view but questions whether it can 
accomplish the purposes suggested 
by Drasgow. 

Each of these techniques appears 
to have considerable merit. It is 
not the purpose of the present ar- 
ticle to make any relative value 
judgments. In fact, the above re- 
ports do not lend themselves to 
such a comparison even if it were 
desirable. However, perhaps by 
abstracting significant items from 


Matcotm D. SALINGER is Chief of 
the Veterans Administration Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Guidance Center in 
Madison. 
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each, one can suggest adaptations 
or modifications which might be 
applicable to varied counseling 
situations. Current literature does 
not seem to contain any summaries 
on this topic. 


The Techniques Vary 


Shostrom and Brammer worked 
with college students who had al- 
ready requested counseling at the 
Stanford University Guidance 
Center. Through a _ carefully 
planned session in a group setting, 
they hoped to achieve the follow- 
ing objectives: 


1. Acquaint the client with the 
philosophy and services of the guid- 
ance program, 2. help the client to 
develop a reasonable level of expecta- 
tion concerning outcomes of counsel- 
ing and testing, 3. instruct about the 
basic facts of testing and occupations, 
4. reduce anxieties about seeking hel 
from tests and counselors, 5. establish 
initial rapport, 6. acquaint the student 
with his own and the counselor’s role 
in educational-vocational planning. 


The group leader made extensive 
use of simplified graphs and charts, 
encouraged group discussion 
throughout the session. Although 
no statistical follow-up data were 
attempted to assess the effective- 
ness of the sessions, they quote in- 
dividual counselee comments sup- 
porting their conclusions that pre- 
counseling orientation justified the 
time devoted to it. 

The study reported by Froebh- 
lich is an adaptation of the fore- 
going, applied to high school stu- 
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dents enrolled in the Summer 
Demonstration School of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. In 
this experiment the students were 
randomly divided into eight “guid- 
ance groups,” four designated as 
experimental groups and the other 
four as control groups. All stu- 
dents were given a battery of tests, 
following which the experimental 
groups were provided with orienta- 
tion sessions designed to follow as 
closely as possible the one de- 
scribed by Shostrom and Brammer. 
Students were given two oppor- 
tunities to request “counseling— 
first, at the time of registering for 
their courses, and second, after the 
precounseling orientation session. 
A significant increase in counseling 
requests was obtained from mem- 
bers of the experimental groups, 
although Froehlich points out that 
the study did not determine how 
much of this increase was due to 
the test-taking experience itself, 
and how much was the result of the 
orientation session. He also pre- 
sents the tentative hypothesis that 
orientation might be regarded as a 
time saver, inasmuch as the average 
number of interviews for persons 
who had the orientation was some- 
what lower than the average for 
those in the control group. 

Glazer and his associates tried a 
verbal technique, assigning an 
open-ended questionnaire to stu- 
dents making their first contact 
with the Educational Counseling 
Center, Wayne University. Three 
telated purposes were attempted: 


(1) self-understanding of specific 
questions in which counseling might 
be helpful, (2) a clearer understand- 
ing of the counseling service, and (3) 
initiation of thoughts on action that 
might result from the student’s experi- 
ence in counseling. 


Although their statistical compila- 
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tions did not produce any clear-cut 
conclusions, they similarly hold 
that the results point up the need 
for student orientation prior to 
counseling, particularly regarding 
the process and possible results of 
the counseling itself. 

Drasgow’s suggestion is to adapt 
the “intake interview,” as estab- 
lished in social work, to the coun- 
seling situation. Apparently he 
conceives of this interview as an 
informational session in which the 
nature of the counseling service is 
described to the prospective client. 
This information is to be given by 
a counselor rather than by a clerk, 
according to his article. Such an 
intake interview would appear to be 
a compromise between the usual 
brief initial contact of the client 
and a clerk in making an appoint- 
ment for counseling, and the tradi- 
tional initial interview of counselor 
and client, and is an attempt to 
combine the brevity of the first 
with the professional attributes of 
the second. 


None of these writers was able 
to establish any statistically signifi- 
cant data which positively con- 
firmed the effectiveness of precoun- 
seling orientation. Effectiveness of 
this type probably cannot be meas- 
ured by statistical methods. How- 
ever, their mutual concern would 
certainly suggest that counseling 
agencies might benefit from examin- 
ing their present procedures, from 
the standpoint of the counselee, 
and perhaps decide whether some 
adaptation of precounseling orien- 
tation might improve the operation 
of their services. The group tech- 
nique, of course, would be more ap- 
plicable to counselees with gen- 
erally similar problems such as en- 
tering college freshmen primarily 
concerned with vocational plan- 
ning. Individual techniques would 
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be more difficult to establish, per- 
haps, but would appear to have 
value in the diversified guidance 
agencies. 


Questions Still Unanswered 


One of the dangers in counseling, 
as in many other pursuits, is that 
of complacency and _ satisfaction 
with the status quo. The isolated 
concerns expressed by the above 
writers, coupled with the scarcity 
of articles and experimentation con- 
cerned with precounseling orienta- 
tion, might well suggest further in- 
vestigations by many agencies as 
to the relative value of this tech- 
nique. 

Questions which might be ex- 
plored in such investigations, some 
of which have already been raised 
by the above-mentioned writers, 
could include the following: 


1. Is the cost and time of counsel- 
ing personnel justified in being di- 
verted to precounseling orientation 
sessions? 





2. Is the “effectiveness” of subse- 


quent counseling increased by pre- 
counseling orientation? This question, 
of course, involves the somewhat 


nebulous matter of just how counsel- 
ing effectiveness can be defined, iso- 
lated, and measured. 

3. Is any significant reduction of 
“no response” cases obtained? 

4. Is there a danger of stereotype 
which might result from use of this 
technique, which in turn would nullify 
its possible advantages? 

5. In what areas of counseling 
might precounseling orientation be 
most applicable, and in what areas 
might it not be applicable? 
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What Good Is a High School | Diploma? 
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The contribution of education to the lives of young people cannot be 
measured in dollars alone. Everyone knows that many intangible values 
and satisfactions stem from one’s increased knowledge and the full de- 
velopment of one’s abilities. Nevertheless, the economic values of school- 
ing cannot be ignored by young persons planning their vocational careers. 
A few of these measurable values are set forth in a Fact Sheet issued 
jointly by the U. S. Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Most good jobs today require at least a high school education. The 
Fact Sheet points out that at least 4 years of schooling at the high school 
level is required for each of the 71 occupations listed by the Labor 
Department as shortage occupations. A high school education is required 
or preferred for 52 out of 85 jobs suitable for young people of high school 
age listed in the Job Guide for Young Workers, published by the Bureau 
of Employment Security. Furthermore, a study of 1950 census data 
showed that among young male workers from 22 to 24 years of age, 70 
per cent of all sales and clerical workers, 85 per cent of all professional 
and technical workers, and even 45 per cent of all craftsmen and service 
workers had finished high school. 

Ten years ago, 65 per cent of young people 16 and 17 years of age were 
enrolled in school; today 77 per cent are enrolled. Ten years ago 40 per 
cent of young people in school stayed to graduate; today 55 per cent stay 
to graduate. Those without a high school education, will therefore, find 
it increasingly difficult to compete with those who have graduated from 
high school. 

Another important fact disclosed by the census data is that among men 
25-64 years old, those with college educations were least likely to be 
unemployed; those with an eighth grade education or less, most likely. 
Furthermore, among young men who started high school, unemployment 
rates were half again as high for those who did not finish as they were 
for those who graduated. 

The more education a person has, the higher his income is likely to be. 
The data show that persons who stay in high school are likely later to 
earn an additional $238 yearly for each year spent in school through the 
eleventh grade. Those who stay to graduate are likely to gain $466 more 

in yearly income. By the time a man reaches his peak earning period 
from 45 to near 64 years), the high school graduate makes 30 per cent 
more than the man who started but dropped out. It is estimated that the 
high school graduate, during his adult years, will receive $50,000 more 
than the eighth grade graduate and $30,000 more than the high school 
dropout. 

In the interpretation of these figures, the reader must, of course, re- 
member that persons who stay in school and graduate, on the whole, 
represent the more able group and that differences in earnings are affected 
by differences in abilities. However, the fact that a high school education 
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is a requirement for many good jobs warrants serious consideration on 
the part of students with sufficient abilities to benefit from additional 





schooling. 


—The Occupational Outlook, February, 1957 























A Theory of Occupational Choice 


by ROBERT HOPPOCK 


1 


1. Occupations are chosen to meet needs. 

2. The occupation that we choose is the one that we believe 
will best meet the needs that most concern us. 

3. Needs may be intellectually perceived, or they may be only 
vaguely felt as attractions which draw us in certain directions. 
In either case they may influence choices. 

4. Occupational choice begins when we first become aware that 
an occupation can help to meet our needs. 

5. Occupational choice improves as we become better able to 
anticipate how well a prospective occupation will meet our needs. 
Our capacity thus to anticipate depends upon our knowledge of our- 
selves, our knowledge of occupations, and our ability to think 
clearly. 

6. Information about ourselves affects occupational choice by 
helping us to recognize what we want, and by helping us to antici- 
pate whether or not we will be successful in collecting what the 
contemplated occupation offers to us. 

7. Information about occupations affects occupational choice by 
helping us to discover the occupations that may meet our needs, 
and by helping us to anticipate how well satisfied we may hope to 
be in one occupation as compared with another. 

8. Job satisfaction depends upon the extent to which the job 
that we hold meets the needs that we feel it should meet. The 
degree of satisfaction is determined by the ratio between what we 
have and what we want. 

9. Satisfaction can result from a job which meets our needs to- 
day, or from a job which promises to meet them in the future. 

10. Occupational choice is always subject to change when we 
believe that a change will better meet our needs. 


Rosert Hoppock is Professor of Education at New York University. 


! Preprinted from Occupational Information, by Robert Hoppock, 
by permission of McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Guidance and the Drop-Out Rate 


in 19 southeastern Ohio schools 


by GEORGE E. HILL and ROBERT O. MORROW 


© SECONDARY schools that dif- 
D fer in the adequacy of their 
guidance programs also differ in 
their holding power? Does the 
school with the more adequate pro- 
gram of guidance services have the 
lower drop-out rate? 

The nineteen largest high schools 
in southeastern Ohio were studied 
to find answers to these questions. 
These high schools ranged in enroll- 
ment in grades seven through 
twelve from 253 to 1704 students. 
The mean enrollment was about 
400. All withdrawals from these 
schools for grades nine through 
twelve were identified and traced 
for the period June, 1954, to Febru- 
ary, 1956. Only those pupils who 
left school and did not enroll else- 
where were regarded as_ having 
dropped out. 

Each school was studied at first 
hand to determine the nature of its 
guidance services. Detailed writ- 
ten descriptions of their guidance 
programs were submitted to five 
guidance specialists. These acted 
as a jury to classify the programs as 
“above average,” “average,” or “be- 
low average,” in adequacy. The 
jury agreed unanimously on the 
placement of eleven of the nineteen 
schools. The other eight schools 
were rated by agreement of either 
three or four of the judges. 

A composite drop-out index was 


GeorcE E. Hix is Professor of Edu- 
cation, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
and Rospert O. Morrow is Dean of 
Men at Atlantic Christian College, 
Wilson, North Carolina. 
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computed by determining the per- 
centage of the average enrollment 
in grades nine through twelve who 
withdrew from school during the 
twenty-month period of the study. 
These percentages varied from 4.6 
to 22.9 with a mean of 9.6. The 
three groups of schools, classed ac- 
cording to the adequacy of their 
guidance programs, are compared 
in various ways in Table I. 

It is clear that there is a small 
but consistent relationship between 
drop-out index and adequacy of the 
guidance program. Items seven 
through ten of the table also indi- 
cate that the schools actually dif- 
fered significantly with respect to 
counseling services, the major 
guidance element. Size of school 
and adequacy of course and activ- 
ity offerings are positively related 
to the adequacy of the guidance 
program. 

Other comparisons which re- 
vealed no significant differences 
among the three groups of schools 
were: reasons given for early leav- 
ing, grade level of drop-outs, level 
of training of teachers, teacher- 
pupil ratios, teacher turnover, and 


percentages of pupils transported 
by busses. 


Related Findings Cited 


Studies of the relation of persist- 
ence in college to having been 
counseled [1, 3, 4, 7] agree that 
counseled students stay in college 
longer than those not counseled and 
that persistence in college is 
lengthened by upper-class counsel- 
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RELATION oF GumIpANCE PROGRAM TO VARIOUS SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS, 
IncLupInc Drop-Ovut Rates 


School Characteristics 


i i i i i 


Schools Grouped by Extent of Guidance Services 


Below Average Average Above Average 

1. Number of schools. ... 9 5 5 
2. Enrollment range..... 254-522 253-456 708-1704 
3. Mean enrollment..... 347 401 970 
4. Mean number of 

courses offered..... 41 46 66 
5. Mean number 

student organizations 2.8 6.0 8.6 
6. Per cent of 1955 grads 

who entered college 17:3 21.9 32.0 
7. Total number of 

counselors ......... 2 7 15 
8. Mean number of 

counselors ......... 2 14 3.0 
9. Total counseling periods 

ae 2 9 28 
10. Mean counseling periods 

) a: rr 2 1.8 5.6 
1l. Range of 

drop-out indexes. ... 6.1-22.9 4.6-14.6 5.2-11.3 
12. Mean drop-out index. . 10.0 9.9 9.2 


Peewee eee wee wwe 
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ing. At the high school level a 
system of weekly checks with po- 
tential drop-outs at the tenth grade 
reduced early leaving in one study 
[5]. A report from Tucson, Ari- 
zona, suggests that the reduction of 
drop-outs in that high school may 
be attributed to improved guidance 
services [8]. A much more com- 
prehensive attempt at the evalua- 
tion of guidance concluded that the 
incidence of drop-outs was about 
the same in the “guided” and the 
“unguided” groups [6]. It is fair 
to note, however, that in this study 
what are described are really two 
different approaches to guidance 
rather than a “guided” and an “un- 
guided” group. 

The fact that drop-outs are less 
frequent in the larger schools has 
been reported elsewhere [2]. To 
what extent this is the product of 
better school programs and better 
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guidance services is not known. 
The southeastern Ohio study sug- 
gests that the larger schools, with 
the more adequate offerings and 
the more adequate guidance serv- 
ices have the lower drop-out rates. 
A broader sample of schools, in- 
cluding lower grade levels, over 
a longer period of time should also 
be studied. 
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by DELMONT K. BYRN 


The Psychology of Careers: An Introduction to Vocational Develop- 
ment, by Donald E. Super. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
362 pp. $5.75. 


Here is integrated the large body of data and opinion on the nature of work, 
career patterns, and the techniques of psychology and guidance built up in 
recent years by psychologists, economists, and sociologists. The experience of 
social scientists and psychologists is used in solving problems of vocational 
adjustment, the choice of jobs, and adjustment to work. In this book, dedicated 
to Pioneer Vocational Psychologist Harry D. Kitson, are covered: The Nature 
of Work, The Course and Cycle of the Working Life, The Dynamics of Voca- 
tional Development, along with Implications and Applications. Dr. Super’s 
Career Pattern Study, longitudinal investigation of vocational development, has 
contributed considerably to the book. 


Techniques of Guidance (Revised Edition), by Arthur E. Traxler. 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1957. 374 pp. $6. 


The current revision of the 1945 Techniques of Guidance contains new 
chapters on Essentials in Launching a Guidance Program, Counseling as a 
Learning Function, and Group Work in Guidance. Chapters on tests and the 
One on opportunities for young people have been overhauled and the one on 
reading resources was completely rewritten. This book grew out of the testing 
and guidance programs of the 675 member schools of the Educational Records 
Bureau, which Traxler joined as a staff member 20 years ago and now serves as 
executive director. The 8'/2 x 11-inch format accommodates numerous full-size 
reproductions of numerous personnel record forms, reports, and test profiles. 


America’s Psychologists, by Kenneth E. Clark. Washington, D. C.: 
American Psychological Association, Inc., 1957. 247 pp. 


A three-year study of American psychologists is presented in this scholarl 
volume dealing with the growing profession, the people working in the field, 
and the nature of their activities. Dr. Clark and his collaborators tell of the 
present status of psychologists, indices of eminence, contributors to psychological 
science, background and training, graduate training and early post-doctorate 
employment, and differences between psychologists in various specializations. 
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Other chapters deal with first-year graduate students, followup of graduates, 
utilization of psychological techniques in the U. S., and future problems and 
trends. Numerous tables help tell the story. 


Blueprint for Talent Searching, by Richard L. Plaut. New York: 
National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 1957. 
42 pp. 50¢. 

The largest and potentially the most fruitful among the undereducated 
sources of American manpower—the Negro—was the focus of this two-year 
talent hunt made possible by a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education of the Ford Foundation. The report tells how NSSFNS Southern 
Project has discovered and moved up the educational ladder through college 
numerous talented Negroes. The “blueprint,” distributed to leaders in educa- 
tion, government, industry, and labor, offers a seven point program to help 
enable local communities to spot and encourage talented children among 
deprived youngsters. 


Education as a Profession, by Myron Lieberman. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 540 pp. $8. 


This historical-clinical treatment of education as an occupation describes 
current practices, analyzes weaknesses and makes recommendations for pro- 
fessional improvement. Education is compared to other selected professions. 
Some of the areas analyzed are certification, autonomy, professional associa- 
tions, salaries, unions, and ethics. Also included are descriptions of teachers 
and their characteristics, and authority. The emphasis in this book is on educa- 
tion at the elementary and secondary levels, although data from college and 
university levels frequently are cited. 


Planning My Future (second edition), by the National Forum Foun- 
dation. Chicago: National Forum Foundation, 1956. 368 pp. $2.46. 


This guidance text on career planning, especially for 9th, 10th and 11th 
graders, covers the world of work and self-appraisal through text material, 
photographs, drawings, charts, and tables. A study and discussion book, it is 
intended to be supplemented by reference books and monographs on occupa- 
tions. Included are chapters on planning for all-around living, personal-social 
relationships, and creative thinking and living. It is part of the National 
Forum Guidance Series consisting of books and charts on the following titles: 
About Growing Up, Being Teen-Agers, Our School Life, Discovering Myself, 
and Toward Adult Living. 


The American Worker's Fact Book, by the United States Department 
of Labor. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1956. 138 pp. $1.50. 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell describes this brief paper-bound 
encyclopedia as an account of what has been done and what is being done to 
sage the welfare of working men and women in the United States. This 

rst edition presents in plain language an overall view of labor’s place in the 

economic life of the U. S. Major topics include the labor force, the labor 
market, unemployment, earnings and wages, living standards, worker groups, 
pupeeiion for work, industrial safety, workmen’s compensation, wages and 
ours, protection of children, <saaminmmens insurance, labor unions, labor- 
management relations, collective bargaining, foreign labor activities, and 
government and the worker. 


2 o e 


Don’t say things. What you are stands over you the while, and 
thunders so that I cannot hear what you say to the contrary. 
EMERSON, Social Aims 
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A House Is Not a Home; 
NEITHER IS A STUDENT! 


by ROBERT P. OVERS 


R. Rotu’s article,! “Why Not 

Finance Careers As We Do 
Homes,” aroused the same butter- 
fly feelings in my viscera as those 
present when I look at the depleted 
state of my checkbook. 

Thanks to similar enthusiasts of 
an earlier period, we are currently 
up-to-our-necks in debt for cars, 
TV's, encyclopedias, and Christ- 
mas gifts. The most recent addi- 
tion is vacations. Should we now 
add higher education on a mass 
scale? 

The advertising man’s “contribu- 
tion” to America’s progress is to 
create a need. If these are created 
too rapidly, they can only be paid 
for out of future income. Coun- 
selors are assured of a continuing 
caseload of individuals caught in 
the squeeze between culturally 
induced levels of spending and in- 
ability to achieve this level. 

It is possible that doctors, den- 
tists, and engineers could carry 
such a proposed debt burden with- 
out undue financial and _ psychic 
strain; one is doubtful about the 
others. The cost of borrowing for 
educational needs at the rate of 
$1,000 a year with interest at 6 
per cent would amount to approxi- 
mately $4,600 by the time the 
student has completed college and 
is ready to start paying off. If 


Rosert P. Overs is Vocational 
Counselor in the Veterans Administra- 
Regional Office, Buffalo, New 
ork. 

*Sydney M. Roth, “Why Not Fi- 
nance Careers As We Do Homes?” 
The Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 
5, 47-51. 
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amortized in 20 years, payments 
would be about $33 a month. This 
coincides with the period during 
which payments are made on house 
mortgages, furniture, and child 
care costs. In addition, interest 
charges are rising. 

Similarities between loans on 
houses and people cease at one 
fundamental point. The house 
may be repossessed and the debt 
satisfied. You can’t repossess a 
human being. In times of similar 
stress, the only way of liquidating 
an educational loan without guilt 
is by committing suicide so that the 
insurance will pay for it. Are we 
ready for this almost Faustian com- 
mitment of the future? 

For many college drop outs and 
for the college graduate who gravi- 
tates to an occupational level he 
would have attained without col- 
lege, the repayment of the loan 
may rather resemble a gambling 
debt paid, with bitter memories, 
long after the event. 

Education is a way of life; not 
a small business venture.  Stu- 
dents are not satisfactory subjects 
for chattel mortgages. The truly 
educated man will likely value 
peace and understanding above all 
things. Are these to be attained 
with an “educational” mortgage 
hanging over one’s head? 

To the extent that a college edu- 
cation improves an_ individual's 
ability to produce, additional edu- 
cation ad infinitum may be finan- 
cially profitable. However, a col- 
lege education also, without in- 
creasing productivity, adds to an 
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individual's prestige and desira- 
bility as a job applicant merely be- 
cause the community values a col- 
lege degree and he has it. For 
this, the law of diminishing returns 
sets in. The high financial return 
claimed for a college education 
fails to materialize. With a greatly 
increased supply of college grad- 
uates, the degree requirement may 
creep down from Junior Executive 
to Clerk, General Office, without 
corresponding pay increases. 

What about women? Instead of 
bringing a dowry, the educated 
bride fresh out of college would 
come to her husband with a $4,600 
debt. Under these circumstances 
may not the plain, stripped down 
model without an education be 
preferred? 


What to Do? 


If we reject Mr. Roth’s intrigu- 
ing effort to find a solution to a dif- 
ficult problem what do we offer in 
its place? 

1. With the ardent recruiting of 
some college graduates by em- 
ployers, especially in engineering, 
a provision for employers to share 
training costs is suggested.2 For 
example, a student placed on the 
company’s payroll at the close of 
his sophomore year might work 
two summers for the company. In 
return there would be a mutual 
but not binding agreement that he 
would remain with it after gradua- 
tion. This would help the em- 
ployer to better appraise and train 
him over a longer period. For the 
student, in addition to financial 
benefits, it would lessen his job 
choice anxiety and sharpen his per- 
ception of his future occupational 
role. 


*This idea contributed by Dr. 
Woodrow O. Williams, Counseling 
Psychologist, Veterans Administration 
Regional Office, Buffalo, New York. 
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2. Colleges can be much more 
flexible in scheduling with a view 
to enhancing the earning power of 
students. A ten-day pre-Christmas 
vacation would permit thousands 
of students to take temporary jobs 
with the Post Office, Railway Ex- 
press Co., and stores. 

3. A large city university in an 
industrial region has _ recently 
changed its rules to permit students 
to register in day school on a part- 
time basis. This substantially en- 
hances the earnings of students 
who may work full time on eve- 
ning shifts and still attend college. 

4. Co-op work programs such as 
those at Antioch College and vari- 
ous technical institutes similarly 
augment student income. 

5. College credit might well be 
given for significant work experi- 
ences. Camp counseling experi- 
ences for psychology, sociology, 
and education majors; store ex- 
perience for retailing students are 
obvious examples. This pre-sup- 
poses a plan for student evaluation 
of their work experiences as is in 
effect at Goddard College. By 
substituting some of these experi- 
ences for remnants of the saber- 
toothed curriculum, the student’s 
income would be increased; his 
education improved. 

6. Why are college buildings 
faced with marble and granite? 
Many cement block elementary 
schools seem cheaper, more effi- 
cient, and esthetically pleasing than 
college edifices. 


7. Why are most textbooks pub- 
lished only in leatherbound form 
when costs could be substantially 
reduced by issuing paperbound 
editions? 

These are but partial solutions 
to a large jig saw puzzle. Let’s 
fill in the rest without mortgaging 
our future. 
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a Reprinted with permission of the New York Times. 


BOSTON, March 3—Massachusetts 
college students will become eli- 
gible tomorrow to invest in their 
own futures on easy terms. 

Under loan guarantees issued by 
a special corporation, banks will be 
protected for up to 80 per cent of 
low-rate loans to qualified students. 

The 1956 session of the State 
Legislature passed an enabling act 
for the creation of the Massachu- 
setts Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation as a private, nonprofit 
organization. 

At the opening of business to- 
morrow, the new corporation will 
have in hand donations of pledges 
from business and industry of about 
$100,000. The Commonwealth’s 
credit is not involved. Thus, com- 
mercial credit sources are being 
made available to students needing 
financial assistance. 


Million in Loan Credit 


According to Elmer O. Cappers, 
president of the corporation, this 
goal will be the equivalent of 
$1,000,000 worth of loan credit. 


RESO! 


























Lending Concern to Aid Students 


by JOHN H. FENTON 
(special to the New York Times) 


LUTIO 








The preliminary goal is $500,000 in 
backing to guarantee $5,000,000 


in leans: ... 


$1,500 for Four Years 


Any student who has completed 
a year of college work satisfactorily 
may borrow up to $500 for any 
academic year. There is a top limit 
of $1,500 for his academic career. 

He signs a note bearing interest 
at 1/, of 1 per cent more than the 
“prime rate” prevailing in Boston at 
the time. The prime rate is that 
paid by the biggest borrowers with 
the best credit. 

The notes become due and pay- 
able six months after the date of 
the student’s graduation. But the 
student may be granted an exten- 
sion of the note for as much as 3 
more years, if necessary. In that 
case, it would be paid off in 
monthly installments. 

A similar bill is before the New 
York State Assembly. Groups in 
Maine, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut also have er inter- 
est in similar legislation. 


ONS 








passed by the 1957 NVGA Delegate Assembly 


1. During the past year the 
many members of this Association 
were saddened to learn of the 
death of H. G. Newstead, one of 
our trustees. Bert Newstead, as 
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he was known to many of us, was 
Director of the Guidance Services 
Branch of the Department of Edu- 
cation for the Province of Ontario, 
Canada. The National Vocational 
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Guidance Association wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation of Bert’s 
leadership and performance that 
have added to the growth of the 
Association and the furtherance of 
our work. Also we wish to convey, 
with others of his associates in this 
convention, an expression to the 
survivors of his family: his wife, 
Florence, and their son, Craig, our 
sympathy and the high esteem in 
which we held and remember him. 

2. Be it resolved that NVGA 
take cognizance of the obligation 
to contribute to the solution of the 
problems of older workers in our 
society and commend the efforts of 
the U. S. Department of Labor to 
implement its counseling and place- 
ment services for older workers. 

3. Be it resolved that the Fed- 
eral office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Counselors be commended 
for its splendid implementation of 
the training program for rehabili- 
tation counselors, now being con- 
ducted in universities and private 
agencies throughout the country, 
and that the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation be encouraged to 
seek funds to continue and expand 
the program as long as the present 
need continues. 


Be it further resolved: that the 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation encourage the universi- 
ties and agencies with established 
programs to maintain a level of 
training for the vocational rehabili- 
tation counselor consistent with the 
standards of this association. 

4. Whereas the demands of mod- 
ern society brings increasing need 
for assistance to individuals in 
planning their vocational future 
and obtaining suitable work . 
and 

Whereas we are in a rapidly 
changing industrial, business, and 
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agricultural economy requiring new 
choices and new training . . . and 

Whereas the development of our 
full man power resources is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the 
American way of life . . . and 

Whereas there will be a great 
growth in the youth population in 
the next decade . . . and 

Whereas there is an appalling 
waste of human ability as shown 
by the juvenile delinquency rates 
and the numbers of school drop- 
outs who are not able to obtain 
work . . . and 

Whereas the increasing numbers 
of middle aged, older, and disabled 
workers find it difficult to get suit- 
able employment and need special 
counseling and job promotion serv- 
ices . . . and 

Whereas local offices of the Pub- 
lic Employment Service are getting 
increasing demands for their em- 
ployment counseling and _ other 
guidance services and information 
“— 

Whereas the Department of La- 
bor through its Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Women’s Bureau, Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards, and Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship provide 
leadership, technical assistance, 
and guidance information services 
to states and communities, that are 
essential to the professional growth 
and improvement of these guid- 
ance and personnel services. 

Therefore be it resolved that 
the NVGA strongly support the 
budget requests submitted by 
the President to maintain and 
strengthen these services and in- 
struct the secretary to send copies 
of this resolution to the members 
of the Appropriations Committees 
of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the Secretary 
of Labor. 
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Pictured above is a vocational counselor at work assessing the aptitudes 
of severely handicapped clients through realistic work samples or minia- 


ture job tasks. 


The scene is the Vocational Evaluation Unit at the 


Institute for the Crippled and Disabled in New York City. 


Who is the 


Pre-V oecational Evaluator? 


by MARTIN MOED, WATSON KLINCEWICZ, and WILLIAM USDANE 


HERE ARE still some unresolved 

, yrs connected with pre- 

vocational exploration in rehabilita- 
tion of the seriously handicapped. 

One of the major difficulties has 

been that of staffing the pre-voca- 


Martin Moen is Coordinator and 
Watson KLINCEwicz is Supervisor of 
the Cerebral Palsy Work Classification 
and Evaluation Project, Institute for 
the Crippled & Disabled, New York 
City; and Witt1aM Uspane is Direc- 
tor, Rehabilitation Counseling Cur- 
riculum, San Francisco State College. 
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tional unit in the rehabilitation 
center. Right now, there seems to 
be some difference of opinion con- 
cerning the unit’s supervision: oc- 
cupational therapist or industrial 
arts major. But it appears to the 
authors that too little consideration 
has been given to the thought of 
staffing the pre-vocational unit with 
a Vocational or Rehabilitation 
Counselor. 

Perhaps the Vocational Coun- 
selor’s problem, mainly, has been 
his inability to know who he is. 
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Because of agency staff limitations, 
he has doubled as social worker, 
placement worker, guidance group 
worker, clinical psychologist, regis- 
trar, and even vocational counselor 
[5]. Some college curricula are 
now graduating Rehabilitation 
Counselors within schools of Social 
Administration, Departments of 
Psychology, and Schools of Social 
Work, and the Vocational Coun- 
selor who arrives at a rehabilitation 
center to work with other highly 
trained and professional staff mem- 
bers may need to look at himself 
within the team relationship before 
he begins to indicate what he will 
be able to bring to the team. 


Job Trial Evaluated 


The area in which the Vocational 
Counselor might function on a 
meaningful level would be in the 
setting up of job trial evaluations 
within the rehabilitation center, 
sheltered workshop, or hospital 
facility. The Vocational Counselor 
should be able to set up a pre-voca- 
tional job task allowing the client 
to perceive his ability and capacity 
on a realistic level. In addition to 
the use of occupational literature, 
job market analysis, and standard- 
ized interest and aptitude tests, the 
client and the Vocational Counselor 
can review actual performance, 
work tolerance, and job readiness 
based on the standards of competi- 
tive employment. 

The Vocational Counselor work- 
ing in his usual office setting does 
not have available a realistic lab- 
oratory through which he can 
properly assess the aptitudes of the 
severely handicapped whose job 
experience may be meager, and 
whose interests are clouded in fan- 
tasy aspirations. As a result, the 
Counselor has tended to duplicate 
the work of the clinical and coun- 
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seling psychologist as well as the 
work of the social worker, with a 
vocational orientation. 

With a pre-vocational laboratory, 
the Counselor will be able to ciose 
in the gaps of information through 
daily observation in a realistic work 
setting. He should be capable, 
moreover, of imaginative insight in 
order to devise the work samples or 
miniature job tasks with which he 
can accomplish realistic assessment. 
Based upon understanding of per- 
sonality behavior, his academic 
background and job experience 
which the Counselor brings to the 
pre-vocational evaluation unit, he 
should then be well able to set up 
representative samples of the major 
job family areas. He should also 
be able to implement, where ap- 
propriate, the standardized test bat- 
teries with clinical judgment. 

He must have the imaginative 
concepts to sustain his thinking 
through hypothetical experimenta- 
tion. But his educated guess 
through work samples will be based 
initially upon his knowledge of jobs 
and placement opportunities. And 
with his counseling techniques, he 
will be able to relate to the clients 
and assess their expressed interests 
through the job sample process. 

The authors see pre-vocational 
evaluation [1] specifically as voca- 
tional exploration through the work 
sample or miniature job tasks. The 
term “pre-vocational,” however, ap- 
pears to be utilized more often than 
“vocational,” because many of the 
settings which afford such evalua- 
tion are primarily medically ori- 
ented [2]. The vocational explora- 
tion as considered in this article is 
not conceived as part of the occu- 
pational therapy program. 


“Occupational therapy is a broad 


and excitingly adaptable field, but in 
most cases it can hardly begin to 
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handle the pre-vocational aspect with 

those who have never worked or who 

need retraining. Occupational therapy 

has not means at her disposal 

0 _ provide . appreciation of 

ce ity and s eed stan ards, and a 
business or industrial setting.” [4] 


The individual in charge of the 
pre-vocational evaluation unit 
should not only be concerned with 
the total person but with the re- 
quirements of business and industry 
through practical selective place- 
ment experience, a continuing 
knowledge of job market condi- 
tions, and first-hand experience 
with training resources. In addi- 
tion, there should be the ability to 
transfer information concerning in- 
terests and aptitudes into meaning- 
ful employment goals through the 
counseling process. There is also 
the need for this staff member to 
be well acquainted with the tools 
and equipment as well as the ma- 
chinery basic to business and in- 
dustry. 


Separate Unit Necessary 


The most appropriate manner to 
carry out a pre-vocational evalua- 
tion is a separate unit. Where, 
however, there is limited space, 
some of the industrial equipment 
which might be found in a func- 
tional occupational therapy shop, 
the manual arts therapy depart- 
ment, training therapy department, 
training classes, rehabilitation 
center facilities, and other areas 
may be utilized. 

Where there already is an estab- 
lished occupational therapy depart- 
ment or manual arts therapy unit, 
the Vocational Counselor should 
provide a work sample setting 
utilizing the industrial equipment 
which may be found in the other 
areas. But in addition, he must 
devise his own job tasks based upon 
the employment opportunities, 
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existing vocational training facili- 
ties, and a wide variety of work 
samples found in the major areas of 
classification in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles [3]. 

There must be a feeling of inter- 
dependence as well as mutual re- 
spect for the other team members’ 
professional focus. The Occupa- 
tional Therapist or Manual Arts 
Therapist work essentially on medi- 
cal prescription. The Vocational 
Counselor attempts more to ap- 
praise the individual in terms of 
business and industrial standards. 
An example of this differential focus 
would be the Occupational Thera- 
pist’s physical concern with the 
client’s ability to cut cardboard 
with the cutting knife. The Voca- 
tional Counselor is concerned with 
qualitative standards and quanti- 
tative output according to indus- 
trial demands. 


In the Sheltered Workshop 
where there are no (full-time) 
medical or other rehabilitation an- 
cillary services, the Vocational 
Counselor can set up a work evalu- 
ation laboratory which will be a 
separate unit within the Workshop. 
In addition to the work samples 
taken from former and existing 
sub-contracts, it is necessary to 
broaden the scope of the realistic 
evaluation by including tasks de- 
signed to predict performance for 
other major job areas. Perhaps too 
often, workshop evaluations may 
only utilize existing sub-contract 
sample material, overlooking the in- 
dividual’s broader work potential. 
For example, not only other un- 
skilled and semi-skilled tasks, but 
also the clerical, sub-professional, 
and skilled areas should be evalu- 
ated for possible follow-up within 
the community. It is felt at this 
time that the difference should be 
pointed up between a work trial 
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of the individual within the Work- 
shop and his vocational evaluation 
in a separate unit within this set- 
ting which should be far more in- 
clusive from a total exploratory 
standpoint. 


Community Perspective Required 


The success of any pre-voca- 
tional program is thoroughly bound 
to the realistic appraisal of the 
types of jobs which are available 
within the confines of the com- 
munity. A continual survey must 
be made to define the job demands 
in the industries offering a poten- 
tial for employment both in em- 
ployer receptiveness toward the 
disabled and in the kind of work 
which appears to be best performed 
by this group. 

The vocational counselor who has 
had the proper educational prep- 
aration and experience is in an ex- 
cellent position to strengthen the 
predictability of the evaluative 
materials. It is upon this knowl- 
edge that the initial criteria of the 
evaluation procedures rests and the 
program can evolve into the most 
meaningful one for the disabled 
individual and useful for the com- 
munity as a whole. 


stu Evaluation of 


Summary. The most appropri- 
ately realistic setting in which the 
severely handicapped client may 
be vocationally assessed in the pre- 
vocational unit. The authors define 
pre-vocational, however, as voca- 
tional. The individual who ap- 
pears best prepared to undertake 
the development and _ supervision 
of such a unit is the Vocational 
Counselor. 
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Rehabilitation Counselor Training 


by SIMON OLSHANSKY 


W HAT is the training program 
for vocational rehabilitation 
counselors really like? 

In 1954 the 83rd Congress 


~ SIMON OLsHANSKY is a Vocational 
Rehabilitation Counselor with the 
Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion. 
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passed Public Law 565 making 
funds available to colleges and uni- 
versities for the training of voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselors. At 
present, about 26 schools [1] are 
participating in this training pro- 
gram under the sponsorship and 
guidance of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 
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Recognizing the newness of this 
training program, one can say with 
some merit that it is too early to 
evaluate it. On the other hand, 
one can say with equal merit that 
an early evaluation can lead to a 
reevaluation of the training pro- 
gram before habit and _ tradition 
obstruct one’s vision. 

In the hope of provoking a re- 
evaluation by the cooperating 
schools, the writer will review the 
data received from 18 universities, 
which constitute about 70% of the 
schools offering training. 


The Program Coordinators 


In each school a coordinator has 
been appointed to plan, integrate, 
and supervise the rehabilitation 
counselor training program. It is 
therefore of interest and relevance 
to report the academic attainments 
of the coordinators, as inevitably 
their thinking and philosophy re- 
sulting from their training will in- 
fluence to a large extent the courses 
to be studied, despite the prevail- 
ing practice of interdisciplinary co- 
operation. 

Sixteen coordinators have doc- 
tors’ degrees, eleven in psychology, 
two in education, and three in guid- 
ance. Two have masters’ degrees 
in psychology. In short, thirteen 
of the eighteen coordinators are 
psychologists, and: three are trained 
in guidance, a closely allied field. 
Clearly, psychology is the predomi- 
nant area of specialization. 


The Course Offerings 


Now, what of the courses [2]? 

First, almost all the schools 
offered a strong and predominant 
concentration of courses in the field 
of psychology. It is natural for 
psychologists to be partial to psy- 
chology, and to consider such train- 
ing as indispensable to effective 
counseling. One school described 
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its program as follows: “The stu- 
dent who is training to function as 
a rehabilitation counselor draws 
heavily on psychology! as his major 
field, and to a lesser extent on edu- 
cation, sociology, and economics.” 
Another school wrote revealingly as 
follows: “Generally, requirements 
are the same as for other MA’s in 
psychology, but with emphasis on 
rehabilitation tools, techniques, and 
case materials. Our aspiration is to 
turn out psychologists in rehabilita- 
tion rather than vocational rehabili- 
tation counselors. We conceive of 
the former as requiring higher cali- 
ber students and higher level train- 
ing than the latter.” (An interest- 
ing problem of status is raised here, 
but this will be passed over as being 
outside the focus of this article. 
Logically, too, the issue is not one of 
status. Rather it is one of deter- 
mining what kind of training is best 
suited to meet the needs of a reha- 
bilitation counselor. ) 

Historically, there is some justi- 
fication for this emphasis on psy- 
chology as in the past vocational re- 
habilitation counselors had a limited 
knowledge of the psychodynamics 
of behavior. This shortcoming on 
the part of vocational counselors 
has been widely acknowledged 
though the consequences of this de- 
fect have been considerably over- 


‘One danger of too much psychol- 
ogy has been pointed out by the 
Toronto Institute of Child Study: The 
more psychological training their staff 
members had had, the more they see 
in children the weeds of anxiety, con- 
flict, trauma, and disturbance. The 
less the teachers have been influenced 
by this point of view, the more they 
return with impressions of the child’s 
potentialities, abilities, _ possibilities, 
and assets. Reported by Dorothy 
Barclay in New York Times Magazine, 
September 24, 1956. Another danger- 
ous belief is that all disabled persons 
carry a burden of psychological prob- 
lems. This belief underestimates the 


strengths of the disabled. 
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stated. The past failures in voca- 
tional rehabilitation resulted less 
from the quality of counselor prepa- 
ration than from the lack of reha- 
bilitation facilities and money 
necessary to rehabilitate the dis- 
abled. A well trained counselor 
will be stymied unless facilities and 
money are available.* 

Second, each school required a 
course in. medical information and 
community resources, as well as a 
period of field work. 

Third, a course in occupational 
information was required by each 
school. And though counselors are 
being trained for vocational reha- 
bilitation, ten? of the seventeen 
schools had no other course avail- 
able in the vocational area. Five 
schools offered an additional course 
in the job area, but only two schools 
required both courses. Only two 
other schools offered two additional 
courses besides occupational infor- 
mation, and it was not clear from 
the course outline that all were 
required. 

The question raised by the dom- 
inance of psychology courses and 
the apparent neglect of occupa- 
tional and labor market courses is, 
are we training psychologists in re- 
habilitation or are we training vo- 
cational rehabilitational counselors? 
The evidence suggests that we are 
training psychologists in rehabilita- 
tion. A second question is, will 
these psychologists be able to func- 
tion effectively within the state vo- 
cational rehabilitation agencies? It 
must be remembered that the ma- 


*In a different context, A. N. White- 
head observed that “The reason why 
we are on a higher imaginative level 
(in science) is not because we have 
finer imagination but because we have 
better instruments.” 

*One of the schools had no formal 
outline of courses available, though it 
acknowledged a strong bias toward 
psychology. 
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jority of expected job opportunities 
will be found within these state 
agencies. 


The Rehabilitation Job 


Before answering this question, 
one must first define and discuss vo- 
cational rehabilitation within the 
setting of the state agencies, where 
most of the trained counselors will 
be employed. Vocational rehabili- 
tation is a process of helping a per- 
son achieve or maintain employ- 
ability. Any service rendered, 
whether psychotherapy, surgery, 
testing, or training, must be justified 
by its contribution toward the even- 
tual employment of the client. In 
fact, the very determination of feasi- 
bility of service hinges on one’s 
estimate of probable employability, 
for no funds under the law can be 
spent unless the purchased service 
is likely to lead to employment. An 
exception to this provision is that 
housewives are presently eligible 
for vocational rehabilitation service. 

Moreover, within the _ state 
agencies the counselor is respon- 
sible for the implementation of the 
vocational plan, working with the 
client from the time of referral to 
the time when the client is success- 
fully functioning at a job. Job 
choice is not a speculative judgment 
as it is within some settings. A job 
choice within the vocational reha- 
bilitation agency is meaningless 
until it has been validated by ful- 
fillment. Now is training in psy- 
chology enough to equip a coun- 
selor to function adequately within 
a setting where vocational counsel- 
ing a continuum starting from job 
choice and terminating in job ad- 
justment? 

The writer answers “No,” and 
suggests that a balanced training 
program should be made up of two 
equal parts, one part psychology 
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and one part industrial sociology 
[3]. This would include training 
in all aspects of the labor market, 
with opportunities to learn by do- 
ing; i.e., through labor market re- 
search projects and through field 
work in job placement. In addi- 
tion, industrial sociology would in- 
clude a study of workmen’s com- 
pensation, social security, trade 
unions, health insurance, and _ all 
other factors in any way related to 
work situations. If it is necessary 
to understand human behavior, it 
is no less necessary to understand 
all aspects of the job environment. 
If rehabilitation counselor training 
excluded psychology to the same 
degree that it excludes industrial 
sociology, the writer would be the 
first to protest such a lack of 
balance. 

Let us face the facts. The ulti- 
mate test, measure, and _justifica- 
tion of all vocational rehabilitation 
services is employment [4]. And 
the present unsolved problem of 
employment for the disabled, es- 
pecially the severely disabled, is one 
of the major road blocks to the ef- 
fective expansion of the vocational 
rehabilitation program. Where and 
how are we going to place the 
thousands of epileptics, mentally 
retarded, ex-mental patients, mul- 
tiple sclerotic, cerebral palsied, and 
the chronically disabled over forty- 
five? The answer to this question, 
so crucially important to those 
awaiting job opportunities, is ur- 
gent; and, unfortunately the answer 
will not be found until and unless 
all in the field of vocational reha- 


bilitation agree that it is a core 
question. 

At present, the cooperating uni- 
versities have a real opportunity of 
establishing themselves as part of 
their communities and of demon- 
strating to the skeptical that the 
dictionary is wrong when it defines 
academic as “theoretical and not 
expected to produce a practical re- 
sult.” 


Balance and Stimulation 


They can do this by providing a 
more balanced training program for 
vocational rehabilitation counselors 
and by creating a long needed in- 
tellectual ferment within the field. 
Vocational rehabilitation needs new 
ideas, and new challenges to many 
of its old ones, and above all, it 
needs a stimulating environment 
which will elevate all workers in 
the field to a new level of thought- 
ful activity. 
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Nothing in education is so astonishing as the amount of ignorance it 
accumulates in the form of inert facts. 
Henry Apams, The Education of Henry Adams 
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Meet NVGA Trustee 


C. Winfield Scott, newly-elected 
NVGA trustee, is in the process of 
becoming Director of Advanced 
Study and Co-ordinator of the De- 
partment of Guidance and Educa- 
tional Psychology at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, the State University of New 
Jersey. He will succeed Rex B. 
Cunliffe, who will teach one year 
before retirement. 

In his new 
position, he 
will have gen- 
eral responsi- 
bility fora 
graduate pro- 
gram of educa- 
tion and more 
specific re- 
sponsibility for 

” the depart- 

C. Winfield Scott ™Ent which 

provides serv- 

ice courses on the undergraduate 

and graduate levels and specialized 

training in personnel and guidance, 

school psychology, and educational 
measurements. 

For the last 12 years, Dr. Scott 
has been Director of Vocational 
Counseling Service, Inc., New 
Haven, Connecticut, and Lecturer 
in Educational Guidance at Yale 
University. He has also served five 
years as Director of Student Per- 
sonnel Services and for two as 
Dean of Students at the New Haven 
State Teachers College. 

His other professional employ- 
ment follows: faculty member in 
the Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska, and also Junior Division 
Counselor; high school principal 
and supervising principal; research 
assistant; and dean of boys and high 
school chemistry teacher. 

Dr. Scott grew up in South Caro- 
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lina and can still “tawk suthen” 
when the spirit moves him. He ob- 
tained his first two degrees from 
the University of South Carolina 
and his Ph.D. from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

An educator-psychologist, Dr. 
Scott’s writings and professional 
affiliations reflect both of his orien- 
tations. He has published about 
50 journal articles, largely on 
teacher and pupil personnel topics. 
His only book, other than his doc- 
toral thesis, is Public Education 
Under Criticism, an anthology 
which he edited with Clyde M. 
Hill. 


He has been president of the 
Connecticut Vocational Guidance 
Association and is presently com- 
pleting a second term as trustee of 
this association. For some 10 years 
he has been a professional member 
of the NVGA. Some other organi- 
zations to which he belongs are 
The American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, The National 
Education Association, The Ameri- 
can Educational Research Associa- 
tion, The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science 
(Fellow), and The American Psy- 
chological Association (Fellow). 

Dr. Scott is a certified psycholo- 
gist in Connecticut and a Diplo- 
mate in Counseling Psychology of 
The American Board of Examiners 
in Professional Psychology. He 
has also been approved for the 
private practice of psychology by 
The American Board for Psycho- 
logical Services. 

During his too-limited free time, 
Dr. Scott enjoys bridge, social 
dancing, and both fresh and salt 
water fishing. 
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Follou- Through 


in Pre-Counseling Orientation 


by CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH' 


N THE SPRING, 1956 issue of The 

Vocational Guidance Quarterly 
the writer reported an investigation 
of pre-counseling orientation based 
upon data obtained in the 1955 
Summer Demonstration High 
School operated by the University 
of California. Students in this 
school were told at the time of 
registration that counseling was 
available. None was urged to re- 
quest counseling, although each 
student was required to complete a 
battery of tests. Students were di- 
vided into two groups after the 
testing was done. Forty-one per 
cent of the students in the experi- 
mental group indicated at the time 
of registration that they wished 
counseling and thirty-four per cent 
of the control group desired coun- 
seling. The experimental group 
was provided with orientation in 
the manner proposed by Shostrom 
and Brammer [1]. 

After the experimental group 
had been oriented, students were 
again asked to indicate whether 
they wanted counseling. Seventy- 
five per cent of the students re- 
quested counseling after orienta- 
tion. The gain in percentage of 
students who requested counseling 
after test-taking and orientation 


CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH is Associate 
Professor of Education, University of 
California at Berkeley. 

‘The writer is indebted to Dr. 
Aileen Poole, Edmund Shinn, and 
David Williams who assisted in the 
collection and processing of the data. 
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but who did not request it orig- 
inally at registration is statistically 
significant and is in line with ex- 
pectations derived from Shostrom 
and Brammer’s report of the effi- 
cacy of pre-counseling orientation. 

During the summer a record of 
all students coming to the counsel- 
ing office was carefully maintained 
in order to determine the carry- 
through on the previous requests 
for counseling made by the sub- 
jects in the study. There was no 
significant difference between the 
oriented and non-oriented group in 
terms of number of students ac- 
tually reporting for counseling. 

At the conclusion of the report 
the writer stated, “the previously 
described increase in the number 
of persons requesting counseling 
after orientation is apparently not 
associated with an increase in the 
number actually coming to counsel- 
ing. The data do not indicate why 
those students who requested coun- 
seling after orientation failed to 
come to counseling when it was 
offered. To this investigator it ap- 
pears somewhat like the well- 
known revival phenomena of de- 
cisions without follow-through.” 


Follow-Through Analyzed 


In the 1956 Summer Demonstra- 
tion High School session a replica- 
tion and extension of certain phases 
of the prior study of pre-counsel- 
ing orientation was made, in order 
to discover the reasons for students 
not following through on their re- 
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quest for counseling. The same 
procedures were used in the sec- 
ond study, the same person also 
conducted the orientation sessions. 
This report is concerned with the 
further data which were obtained. 
Substantially the same lack of 
follow-through was found in the 
1956 session as had been found the 
previous year. 

At the conclusion of the summer 
session students who had not re- 
ported for counseling, although 
they had requested it either at the 
time of registration or after orienta- 
tion were interviewed. The stu- 
dents were contacted by a repre- 
sentative of the University and 
were asked to participate in a re- 
search study. The _ interviewers, 
graduate students in Student Per- 
sonnel and Counseling Psychology, 
were given a set of written instruc- 
tions on conduct of the interview 
and were given a series of open- 
ended questions. They were told 
that the major purpose of the inter- 
view was to answer the following 
two questions: “(1) What are 
your reasons, or reason, for not 
following through with your origi- 
nal request for counseling this 
summer? (2) How would you de- 
scribe counseling or counseling 
services? In other words, what is 
your impression of what counseling 
is all about?” The interviewers 
were given freedom to restructure 
the questions in any way they saw 
fit as long as they did not change 
their intent. At the conclusion of 
each interview, which was elec- 
trically recorded, interviewers pre- 
pared a note which included their 
judgments concerning the student’s 
attitude, his reaction to questions, 
and any other pertinent observa- 
tions which would make the inter- 
view recording more lucid and 
enable the judges to interpret the 
students’ statements. 
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Student Reasons Categorized 


Two judges, working independ- 
ently, used the recordings and in- 
terviewer notes to categorize the 
students’ reasons for not coming to 
counseling. Six major categories 
which were used are listed below 
with a brief explanatory statement. 


1. Appointment factors dealing 
with counseling center organization. 
Students who reported that their 
reason for not following through on 
their counseling request was an ad- 
ministrative difficulty beyond their 
control] were classified in this cate- 
gory. 

2. Student misunderstanding of 
appointment or counseling arrange- 
ments. Students’ reasons were 
classified in this category when it 
seemed that the response was genu- 
ine and there was no other evi- 
dence which would support place- 
ment in another category. . Those 
students who gave the impression 
that this was merely an excuse were 
not classified in this category but 
were put in the appropriate cate- 
gory in terms of the interviewer's 
impressions and the student’s fur- 
ther statements of the real reasons 
behind failure to follow through on 
counseling. 

3. Student lacking motivation. 
This category, which was one in 
which the largest number of stu- 
dents were placed, was used when 
interviewers notes and recordings 
indicated that the student had a 
very passive interest in counseling. 
For example, one student who had 
said, “I wasn’t too interested. | 
would like to find out test results 
sometime, but now I am pressed 
for time,” was placed in this cate- 
gory. 

4. Student concept of counseling 
associated with discipline or poor 
school adjustment. This category 
was used for those students who re- 
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garded counseling as a_ possible 
punishing kind of relationship. 
Their statement of reasons for not 
coming to counseling was fre- 
quently associated with expressions 
of guilt or fear. 

5. Student feelings of inade- 
quacy on test results. Certain of 
the students expressed a desire for 
counseling but at the same time 
indicated a reluctance to enter a 
counseling relationship which had 
been preceded by the required test- 
ing program because they felt that 
they had not done well on the tests. 
For example, one student stated, “I 
didn’t want to get the test results 
because I knew that they would 
be too low.” 

6. Student feelings that counsel- 
ing was not needed. There was, of 
course, no way to know whether 
the statement that counseling was 
not needed was simply a defensive 
statement, an expression of a 
hostile feeling towards counseling 
or other authority figures in the 
student’s life, or whether it really 
was a true expression of feeling. 
The category seemed to fall natu- 
rally into three sub-categories, 
namely: (a) future plans already 
made, (b) counseling and test in- 
terpretation received before, and 


latter category is somewhat sur- 
prising in view of the fact that at 
one time these students did indi- 
cate a desire for counseling. What 
motivated them to do so when they 
had no problem to discuss is, of 
course, unknown. 

Of the 79 interviews, two judges 
were able to reach agreement in- 
dependently on classification in 
identical categories, on 73 cases or 
92.4 per cent. The remaining six 
were classified by a third judge. 
Three of these were classified by 
agreement of the third judge with 
one of the previous classifications. 
In the remaining three the judges 
were unable to reach agreement 
and the interviews were eliminated 
from the study. Hence, the data 
in Table 1 are based upon 76 inter- 
views. Table 1 shows the reasons 
why students who requested coun- 
seling did not receive it. The data 
are divided into two groups, 39 
who were oriented and 37 who were 
not. 

A Chi-square, based on Table 1, 
is of the magnitude of 6.072 when 
all categories are included. It is 
not statistically significant, hence it 
must be concluded that there is no 
difference between the reasons 
given for not coming to counseling 
by those students who were oriented 


(c) no problem to discuss. This and those who were not. 





Reasons Students Who Requested Counseling Gave For Not Receiving It 








Oriented Non-oriented Total 
Reasons N Jo N To N % 
Appointment factors 10 25.6 6 162 1621.1 
Misunderstanding 3 hy) 5 13.5 8 10.5 
Motivation lacking 1 28.2 5 13.5 16 21.1 
Discipline 2 . #1 3 8.1 5 6.6 
Test inadequacy 5 12.8 9 24.3 14 18.4 
Plans made 2 5.1 1 aT 3 3.9 
Counseled before 4 10.2 4 10.8 8 10.5 
No problems 2 5.1 4 10.8 6 7.9 
TOTAL 39 99.8 37 99.9 76 100.0 
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The study was also concerned 
with discovering the concept which 
students had concerning counsel- 
ing. Their concepts were obtained 
in the interviews described pre- 
viously. Here again two judges 
categorized their responses inde- 
pendently and reached agreement 
in the classification in 72, or 91.1 
per cent of the 79 interviews. A 
third judge concurred with one of 
the previous decisions. For six 
interviews there was no agreement 
between two of the three judges, 
therefore these were eliminated 
from the study. The types of con- 
cepts of counseling expressed by 
oriented and non-oriented students 
are summarized in Table 2. It 
should be noted that most students 
expressed more than one concept 
of counseling. Hence, although the 
number of interviews equals 73, 
the total number of concepts ex- 
pressed was 176, or slightly more 
than two per interview on the aver- 
age. The concepts presented in 
Table 1 are self-explanatory, and 
need no elaboration here. A Chi- 
square of 6.625 was obtained for 
the two distributions, oriented and 
non-oriented, shown in Table 2. 
It is not statistically significant. 
Examination of the data in the 
table indicates that the greatest 
difference between the oriented 































formers emphasis of vocational 
planning in their concept of coun- 
seling. After these data were ob- 
tained the writer re-examined the 
proposal for preorientation counsel- 
ing which Shostrom and Brammer 
proposed. He became acutely 
aware of the tremendous emphasis 
which was placed on the vocational 
aspects of counseling. It may well 
be that this is the major contribu- 
tion of the proposed pre-counseling 
orientation and that other hoped 
for outcomes cannot reasonably be 
expected. 


Interview Content Studied 


Nevertheless, the writer pursued 
the influence of orientation by ex- 
amining the recordings of counsel- 
ing interviews held with oriented 
and non-oriented counselees. He 
attempted to discover if topics 
treated during the orientation ses- 
sions were dealt with in the inter- 
views of non-oriented counselees 
more than they were in interviews 
with oriented counselees. A total 
of 65 series of counseling inter- 
views were analyzed for the amount 
of time spent in discussing each of 
the nine topics in Table 3. From 
Table 3, it is apparent that there 
were no significant differences be- 
tween the percentages for oriented 





and non-oriented students is in the 


TABLE 2 


and non-oriented counselees. 





Concept of Counseling Expressed (Number of Interviews = 73) 
Oriented Non-oriented Total 
Concepts N % N %o N % 
Educational planning 17 19.9 17 22.7 34 21.3 
Vocational planning 20 23.5 y 9.3 27 16.9 
Testing and interpretation 18 S12 15 20.0 33 20.6 
Disciplinary action 2 2.4 3 4.0 5 3.1 
School adjustment 10 11.8 13 17.3 23 14.4 
Personal-emotional Se. 14.1 15 20.0 27 16.9 
Didn’t know 6 ye | 5 6.7 1l 6.9 
Tora 5 100.0 75 100.0 160 100.1 
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TABLE 3 


Percentage of Time Devoted to Certain Topics in Counseling Interview 


Subject Discussed 


Test description and interpretation 
Educational plans 

Vocational plans 

Armed forces, draft 

Counseling services described 
Vocational information 

Personal factors 

References to orientation program 
Unclassified 


TOTAL TIME OF INTERVIEW 





Non-oriented Oriented 
Counselees Counselees 
44.0 43.7 
6.7 8.0 
9.1 8.9 
0.2 0.2 
4.7 13 
0.7 3.8 
27.4 22.0 
0.0 0.0 
x pe 12.1 
100.0 


100.0 





Conclusions Raise Doubts 


This study leads to three un- 
mistakable conclusions for the 
population upon which it is based. 
(1)  Pre-counseling orientation 
neither increases follow-through on 
requests for counseling nor does it 
alter students’ reasons for not doing 
so. (2) Orientation apparently 
does not alter students’ concepts of 
counseling except possibly in re- 
spect to vocational planning. (3) 
Orientation does not alter the 


amount of time which is spent on 
certain topics during counseling 
interviews. These conclusions cast 
a shadow of doubt upon the effi- 
cacy of pre-counseling orientation. 
The writer believes that they call 
for a reexamination of this guidance 
procedure. 
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Emotional Counseling 


Means Real Sharing 


by THOMAS A. ROUTH 


N A counseling relationship, we 
deal with clients’ problems and 
feelings which usually are so strong 
that they cannot be dissuaded with 
intellectual argumentation or logic. 


Tuomas A. RovutH is Counselor, 
Florida Council for the Blind, Tampa, 
Florida. 
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Counselors, then, must be pre- 
pared to work with clients on a 
feeling tone level. This involves, 
among other things, being able to 
get their own feelings across to 
clients. 

A feeling tone relationship in- 
volves the feelings of both client 
and counselor. Because of the 
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highly emotionalized concepts of 
both clients and counselors, it is 
difficult to keep this feeling tone 
relationship on a thoroughly ob- 
jective plane. It is not easy to 
formulate definite principles for 
dealing and communicating with 
anxious clients and their feelings 
and emotions. 

Primarily, a counselor should re- 
late to the client, in a relationship 
that is entirely permissive and en- 
tirely client-centered. It is a play 
and interaction between two people 
that should be non-judgmental, 
non-critical, accepting, and under- 
standing. It is a relationship in 
which counselors should pass no 
judgments about clients or their 
feelings. 

Yet, feelings must be gotten 
across to clients that the counselor 
does accept and understand his 
feelings, no matter how strong or 
illogical they may be. 


Relating is Complicated 


The way in which we relate to 
people involves the use of the self, 
and the many different sides of the 
personality. The manner in which 
counselors “get across” to clients is 
the essence of a feeling tone rela- 
tionship. Essentially, it is sharing 
and feeling a sense of “together- 
ness.” 

We can communicate’ with 
people in many ways. The most 
elementary form of expression is 
shown by gestures, facial expres- 
sions, smiles, grimaces, and the 
like. Freud refers to this method 
of communication as “Organ” or 
“Body” language. It is not even 
necessary to use words. Gestures 
in themselves are enough to demon- 
strate feelings to a client. He may 
feel assured and confident in us as 
the counselor, or, he may be fear- 
ful of us. And, he may sense and 
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feel this simply by the way in 
which we conduct ourselves. 
Meanwhile, clients are always in- 
terpreting how counselors conduct 
themselves, and how this feeling is 
put across to them. 

In the majority of instances, 
however, we work with clients 
through the medium of words 
rather than gestures. It is im- 
perative that clients feel from what 
we say and do, that we are most 
interested in them as individuals; 
that we are willing to accept and 
understand them and their feelings; 
and that the entire feeling tone 
relationship will be non-critical and 
non-judgmental. 


Sharing Must Be Felt 


To some degree, all client anx- 
iety stems from the fact that 
their basic emotional needs are not 
being met adequately. All of us 
have a need to be loved, wanted, 
and accepted; a need to be con- 
sidered important, significant, and 
worthwhile; and to feel safe and 
secure. Unless clients feel that 
these needs are being met, they 
probably are anxious. Counselors, 
then should be aware that to some 
degree, they should help to fill the 
basic emotional needs of clients, at 
least insofar as the counseling rela- 
tionship is concerned. 

Counseling should be geared to 
the emotional needs and resources 
of people. We should help them 
feel that we are willing to accept 
and understand them, and _ their 
feelings, although not necessarily 
agreeing with either. When we 
get across to clients that this feel- 
ing tone relationship is based on 
mutual sharing, trust, and confi- 
dence in their feelings as well as on 
their problems, we shall have gone 
a long way toward securing rap- 
port. 
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Sincerity of purpose, moreover, 
should be demonstrated by coun- 
selors during the entire relation- 
ship. Such sincere interest in 
clients and their feelings as coun- 
selors demonstrate, should be re- 
flected by the clients awareness of 
conscious feelings of realistic sup- 
port. 

In a feeling tone relationship, 
clients should be able to talk about 
anything they so desire. It is the 
responsibility of counselors to pro- 
vide clients with real emotional 
support, and to verbally recognize 
clients’ feelings by immediately let- 
ting them know that it is all right 
for them to talk about their prob- 
lems and feelings. When clients 
accept this feeling, it gives them a 
better sense of their emotional 
needs being met. 


Counselor Control Required 


Counselors, however, should rec- 
ognize and control their own 
feelings and counter feelings which 
necessarily will enter into any prob- 
lem of human relations. Clients’ 
statements about their feelings, for 
example, may provoke certain feel- 
ings in counselors. If these coun- 
selor-feelings should be allowed to 
dominate the relationship, it is no 
longer client-centered and non- 
judgmental. 

If counter feelings are not con- 
trolled, and are allowed to arouse 
the counselor emotionally, the ob- 
jectivity of the relationship will be 
destroyed. Counselors should be 
consciously aware, however, that 
they are not personally entirely re- 
sponsible for all of the clients’ feel- 
ings. 

Even in a good feeling tone re- 
lationship, we still find that clients 
do not have certain necessary fac- 
tors of motivation. Their attitudes. 
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for example, may need some chang- 
ing. We should allow them to 
make these changes themselves, re- 
membering that it is not our func- 
tion to make up their minds or to 
decide for them. 

Regardless of their problems, 
clients still have feelings about 
them. Counselors are in no posi- 
tion to tell clients how to feel, since 
their feelings cannot be changed by 
rationality and logic. Decisions to 
work out their own problems 
should be the clients’. If, however, 
they are unable to solve their prob- 
lems by themselves, counselors 
should assist them to uncover their 
own basic factors of motivation 
and to discover adequate reasons 
for the contemplated action by 
helping them see that they per- 
sonally want a solution. 

This process of anticipatory 
guidance can be accomplished by 
consistent and repeated counselor 
leads in a step-by-step procedure 
of helping clients uncover within 
their own feeling patterns some 
basic motives for action. This ap- 
proach implies that clients be given 
the widest latitude in talking about 
their problems and their feelings. 


Involvement is Essential 


Counselors must, however, tie 
their own suggestions in to the 
values and motivations important 
to the client. 

Very often it is necessary for 
counselors to clarify problems by 
suggesting decisions which need to 
be made by clients. By helping 
them clarify the issues and de- 
cisions to be made, and allowing 
them to make the decisions, clients 
are involved in the thinking. Once 
involved, some type of solution to 
their problems may be forthcom- 
ing. 
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New Quarterly, The Occupational Outlook, Appears 
SLRCRBRGRGLGLLLRLVLVLGLGLLVSLLBSBGRBRBRBBBBBB 


A new periodical, The Occupational Outlook, to be issued four 
times annually during the school year has been placed on sale by 
the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, begin- 
ning with the February issue. 


The Occupational Outlook contains current information on em- 
ployment trends and outlook in various occupations and industries, 
based primarily upon the continuing research program of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in the occupational outlook field. It will also 
report on projects or studies of special interest to counselors, con- 
ducted elsewhere in the Department of Labor or in other Govern- 
ment agencies. 


The periodical is designed especially for use by counselors in 
schools, colleges, public employment offices and other vocational 
guidance services. It will supplement the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook and provide a means of keeping it up-to-date, and will 
include a cumulative index of articles published between editions of 
the Handbook. 


The periodical is available by subscription through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. The subscription price is $1.00 a year ($1.25 foreign); single 
issues may be purchased for 30 cents a copy. Single copies of the 
February issue may be obtained without charge, as long as the 
supply lasts, upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 





New Occupational Outlook Handbook Set for Fall 
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The new edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook, BLS 
Bulletin No. 1215, will cover over 500 occupations. 

As in the past, the occupations will include the professions; 
skilled trades; clerical, sales, and service occupations; the major 
types of farming and selected agricultural occupations. Some of the 
additional fields of work covered this time are the natural and social 
sciences, electronics manufacturing, atomic energy, and radio and 
television broadcasting. 

In addition to the single volume, there will be separate reprints 
of many of the occupations and industries covered. The precise 
details of the reprint program have not yet been determined. 

The Handbook will be published in the fall. The exact date and 
the price have not been set. Persons who wish to be notified when 
the Handbook is released may have their names added to the mailing 


list by writing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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Howarp E. Witson, “Educational 
Implications of the Nation’s Man- 
power Needs,” The School Re- 
view, 45 (Spring, 1957), pp. 
35-40. 


The manpower situation in the 
United States today is being affected 
by three sets of factors: (1) changes 
in the structure and the distribution 
of the population, (2) rapid changes 
in technological development, and (3) 
heavy demands for manpower in the 
interest of national defense. The con- 
clusions that may 'be drawn from these 
factors are that now more than ever 
before education is important. We 
have an educational shortage rather 
than a manpower shortage because of 
the increased demand for technically 
trained personnel. The whole labor 
force is being upgraded. We must 
do something to ward off the frus- 
trations of low-ability students who 
will find it more and more difficult to 
compete for jobs in a technical so- 
ciety. On the other hand we must 
locate talented and bright youth early 
so that they may be challenged and 
trained for college. We must also 
remove the economic barriers which 
so often keep these people from taking 
advanced training.—Sam Wabhlfeldt 


C. A. Bryan, “Guidance and the 
Community College,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, 27 (February, 
1957), pp. 336-338. 


After explaining the philosophy and 
purposes of a community college, 
Bryan explains why guidance is so 
much needed in this type of institu- 
tion. He avers that one of the most 
difficult tasks is explaining the mean- 
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ing of an associate of arts degree and 
the placing of graduates. Because the 
community college is made up of high 
school graduates or adults who have 
such a variety of reasons for attending, 
guidance services are very much 
needed. The chief difficulty with a 
guidance program is that it tends to 
become centered in the hands of 
trained specialists so that it becomes 
isolated. The results are such that 
teachers lose interest in and sight of 
guidance objectives in their teaching. 
A long range solution is for the 
N.V.G.A. to define guidance more 
clearly and draw up some basic prin- 
ciples. Teacher education in guid- 
ance is also needed so that trained 
specialists can work through to teacher 
to gain the objectives of the basic 
guidance services.—Sam Wahlfeldt 


WituiaM H. Cornoe, “Initiating an 
Educational Program for the 
Able Students in the Secondary 
School,” School Review, 65 
(Spring, 1957), pp. 49-59. 


The “School and College Study of 
Admission with Advanced Standing” 
reports of a recent experiment in re- 
vising the content and teaching in 
secondary schools in order to make 
more adequate provisions for the edu- 
cation of very able boys and girls. 
After much orientation, cooperation, 
screening, selecting, etc., seven pilot 
schools and twelve colleges conducted 
the experiment. The general conclu- 
sions were that the candidates made 
a creditable showing but evaluation 
shows that standards and aims need 
to be clarified. 

Some of the problems encountered 
are selection and segregation of pupils, 
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selection of imaginative teachers, re- 
organization of the subject matter, 
coordination with college programs, 
the philosophy of the school, and the 
attachment of “brain” stigmas to the 
candidates. 

The program costs money in both 
staffing and equipping. The emphasis 
should be placed on quality of work, 
not quantity, and recognition that the 
emphasis is on subject matter. The 
most enthusiastic supporters are those 
who have participated, however. For 
those who have faith in the necessity 
for patient effort in learning and im- 
aginative upgrading of teaching, this 
type program is _ rewarding.—Ruth 
Folkenstein 


James O. BERMAN, “Vocational 
Units in the English Course,” 
The Clearing House, XXXI, 
(March, 1957), pp. 418-420. 


Vocational units incorporated into 
the English course of study can supple- 
ment the guidance program of a school 
and at the same time assist in achiev- 
ing the aims of the language arts cur- 
riculum. The student may develop 
practical language skills as he ponders 
a vocational choice, seeks occupational 
information and takes the initial steps 
which will lead to a job after gradua- 
tion or to further schooling. 

The junior unit is based on the 
premise that anyone considering a 
vocational choice must first undertake 
to study himself and, concurrently, to 
gain occupational information. The 
unit outline begins with suggestions 
for class discussion of the question, 
“How should a high school student 
proceed to decide upon an appropriate 
vocational goal? The unit continues 
with a study of occupational informa- 
tion, involving consultation with ex- 
perts and workers in the field. 

In the senior year the students learn 
proper procedure for filling out appli- 
cation blanks, writing letters of ap- 
plication, participating in job-place- 
ment interviews. College preparatory 
students are given an opportunity for 
interviews with admission officers, fill- 
ing out admission blanks, interpreting 
college bulletins. 
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The course of study followed at 
Plainfield (N. J.) high school suggests 
a time allotment of two weeks in both 
the junior and senior years for the 
vocational unit. Thus the depart- 
ment is obviously not undertaking an 
occupational course, which is not the 
responsibility of the English curric- 
ulum. 

This article proves that vocational 
guidance can be successfully inte- 
grated into the course of study for 
academic subjects.—Carolyne Kruse 


Ropert I. Hupson, “Vocational 
Guidance in the Junior College,” 
Junior College Journal, 27 (Feb- 
ruary, 1957), pp. 334-345. 


With the expanded role of the Junior 
College as a _ regional educational 
center come new __ responsibilities. 
Author Hudson believes that one of 
these new responsibilities should be 
that of adequate vocational guidance 
for all students. He states that there 
are three main groups in the Junior 
College: (1) the transfer students, 
who intend to complete their degrees 
at other colleges; (2) the terminal stu- 
dents, who will go out into the world 
of work upon completion of Junior 
College; and (3) the probation stu- 
dents, who have grade deficiencies or 
lack requirements. Hudson believes 
that the best way to begin vocational 
guidance is to establish an occupa- 
tional orientation course and supple- 
ment it with counseling. 

Hudson concludes that “the develop- 
ing complexity of the occupational 
structure and increasing knowledge of 
the nature of human capacities make 
vocational guidance as much a spe- 
cialty as any subject taught in college.” 
—Earl L. Young 


C. BRADLEY PaGeE, “Pressure Groups 
and the Schools,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 38: 4 (January, 1957), 
pp. 152-155. 

Pressure groups are part of the 
American way of life. They are pres- 
ent in the schools and need to be rec- 
ognized. Pressures exerted by these 
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groups need to be evaluated and rec- 
ognized for what they are, selfish and 
dangerous or sources of new ideas for 
improvement and development. 

Educators have a responsibility to 
protect the education of youth and to 
keep it free from dangerous and twist- 
ing pressures. The best defense 
against dangerous pressures is knowl- 
edge of the facts by all persons en- 
gaged in teaching and determining 
educational policies. 

Many organized minorities exert 
pressure on teachers, administrators, 
and students. Normal pressure groups 
demand better school personnel and 
promote worthwhile modifications of 
the educational system to meet the 
changing needs of youth. All of these 
pressures should be evaluated in terms 
of the educational philosophy and 
practice being followed, the effect on 
the education of youth, and the eco- 
nomic ability of the district. 

Teachers and youth must be pro- 
tected from evil pressures if schools 
are to produce open minds and criti- 
cal thinkers.—_Jo Ann Sill 


Henry Weitz, “Guidance in the 
Elementary School,” The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 57 (De- 
cember, 1956), pp. 132-138. 


The title is somewhat misleading 
since the article barely touches specifi- 
cally on elementary education. Rather 
it is a very critical look at common 
feelings toward public education. The 
author cites two misconceptions. One 
is that the schools are the principal 
source of education, and secondly that 
all troubles of society and individuals 
can be improved only if we improve 
education. 

The proper function of education, 
says the author, is rather to educate 
for symbolic behavior. This is done in 
two ways; instructional and guidance. 
The guidance aspect is concerned with 
diagnosis, providing suitable learning 
situations, and evaluating effectiveness, 
chiefly through the degree of improve- 
ment in behavior and adjustment.— 
Paul Kopecky 
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RIcHARD E. Gross, “Youth’s Num- 
ber One Problem: Military Serv- 
ice,” The Clearing House, 31: 
5 (January, 1957), pp. 303-305. 


This article reports one of American 
youth’s most pressing problems and 
points out how American schools and 
educators are oblivious to certain 
needs and problems faced by youth 
today. 

The White House Conference on 
Education polled over 6,000 youth 
concerning their most serious prob- 
lems. Fifty-six per cent of these teen- 
agers reported that the draft was the 
most pressing. A group of forty ex- 
perienced educators listed what they 
considered the most pressing problems 
of youth and did not even mention 
the draft or future military service. 

Girls as well as boys are concerned 
about the draft. Something should 
and must be done to prepare these 
young people for this new experience 
that they must face. They need as- 
sistance in developing wholesome atti- 
tudes and values and in recognizing 
future problems that will face them. 

A resource unit on the draft was 
developed and is available from the 
author at cost.—Jo Ann Sill 


H. H. Remmers and L. E. 
Tatiana, “What Youth Worries 
About and Why,” National Par- 
ent-Teacher, 51 (February, 
1957), pp. 7-10. 


This article includes excerpts from 
letters, written by youth, relating the 
problems that are most pressing to 
them. The problems they feel and the 
thoughts they express seem to defi- 
nitely refute the ideas we have today 
that our youth are irresponsible, pleas- 
ure-loving, and insensitive. 

These letters represent part of an 
investigation concerning the things 
that most trouble our youth. This 
research is a continuation of a study 
previously done by the Purdue Opinion 
Panel, which resulted in the SRA 
Youth Inventory, published in 1949. 

It seems evident that our youth are 
in need of help in the solving of these 
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problems. We adults should not try 
to solve the problems for them, for 
practice in working out their own 
solutions is invaluable experience in 
learning to become responsible and 
mature adults. 

“It seems that a guiding hand rather 
than a forceful one operates best in 
most instances. In many communi- 
ties school guidance counselors may 
be a source of help to our young 
people.”—Marguerite Clark 


PauL Witty, “Does the I. Q. 
Identify all Gifted Children?” 
National Parent-Teacher, 51 
(February, 1957), p. 17. 


In many instances the IQ is the 
only factor used to judge who, and 
who is not, gifted. However, we 
should not rely on test results alone 
for identifying the gifted student. 
The teacher’s “continuous and dis- 
criminating observations” should be 
used with the results of intelligence 
tests. The student’s “inquiring atti- 
tude as well as determination and 
‘drive’” are also significant. 

The author believes we should 
broaden our definition of the gifted 
to include students with special ability 
and talents in art, music, and writing. 
Students who show superior leader- 
ship definitely possess a “gift,” and 
should also be included. These traits 
are not measured by our standardized 
tests. 

We need to “find ways to discover 
who the gifted are and help these 
boys and girls develop fully all the 
resources that lie within them. When 
gifted young people are discovered 
early and given wise guidance, many 
of them do outstanding work in col- 
lege and achieve outstanding success 
in their careers.”—Marguerite Clark 


Ropert C. ZILLER, “Vocational 
Choice and Utility for Risk,” 
Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, 4 (Spring, 1957), pp. 
61-64. 

In this article “a theory of vocational 
choice based on a model of individual 
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decision-making behavior under con- 
ditions of uncertainty and risk is 
sketched, and an experiment is de- 
scribed within this framework.” In 
this wordy beginning the author pro- 
poses that vocational choice is a de- 
cision-making situation in which risk 
plays a major role, consequently indi- 
vidual risk-taking tendencies deter- 
mine, in part, occupational choice. 

The results of Psychologist Ziller’s 
study lend support to the foregoing 
proposal and encourage further test- 
ing of various aspects of the theory as 
it applies to vocational choice. It 
was generally found that the unde- 
cided, as far as vocational choice is 
concerned, tended to score low on the 
risk measure.—Earl L. Young 


Leon D. NETTLETON, “Guidance 
Role of the Core Teacher,” Social 
Education, 21 (February, 1957), 
pp. 73-77. 

“The extent of teachers’ counseling 
success may be the most important 
product .” With this thought, 
the author develops ways the core 
teacher can use guidance techniques 
to improve teaching. A_ practical 
checklist cites some fourteen guid- 
ance duties. Examples: study rec- 
ords, interview all students, homeroom 
discussions of common problems. 
Nine labor-saving devices are pro- 
posed to help carry out the above 
duties. Examples are: interview 
record forms, worksheet, group rec- 
ord blanks. 

Core teachers need assistance in 
several categories: among these are 
pre-school briefing on policies, time 
and room for counseling, filing place, 
use of central office records, and con- 
tinued study and growth. The author 
gives many practical ways core teach- 
ers in particular may improve the 
effectiveness of their instruction.—Paul 
Kopecky 


and these. also... 


“Post-School Adjustment of Men- 
tally Retarded Children in Selected 
Ohio Cities” in November Exceptional 
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Children . . . “School and/or a Job” 
in December National Parent Teacher 
“Effective Learning aa 
Grouping in Junior High School” 
January California Journal of Sec. 
ondary Education . . “Who Says 
There’s Freedom of Occupational 
Choice?” by Emily Chervenik and 
“Temperament and Interest Require- 
ments of Jobs” by Sidney A. Fine in 
March-April Personnel Administration 


“How College Graduates Evalu- 
ate Job Factors” in March Personnel 
ape “What Business Wants to 
Know About Your High School Grad- 
uates” in March Balance Sheet . 
“Adapting the Veterans Program to 
Meet Changing Needs” (seven arti- 
cles) in February Employment Se- 
curity Review . . “Bricklaying as 
a Vocation” in February American 
Vocational Journal. 

















Sove 129 listings of recent occu- 
pational literature covering 59 
areas are contained in this issue. 
During the past two years, the Re- 
view Service Committee has re- 
viewed over 1,000 publications. 
Of this number, 899 have been 
selected for listing in the NVGA 
Bibliography of Current Occupa- 
tional Literature and the Quarterly 
supplements. 

Subject headings have been 
adapted, with permission of the au- 
thor, from Occupations Filing Plan, 
Wilma Bennett, 1951, Sterling 
Powers Publishing Co., Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Members of the Guidance Infor- 
mation Review Service are: Wilma 
Bennett, Covina Union High 
School, California; Irene Feltman, 
New Haven State Teachers Col- 
lege; Dean Hummel, Ohio State 
Department of Education; Ward 
Leis, Pasadena City Schools; Dora 
Peterson, formerly with Western 
Personnel Institute; Richard Rund- 
quist, University of Kansas; Robert 
Shosteck, B'nai Brith Vocational 
Service Bureau; Buford Stefflre, 
Michigan State University; and 
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Harold Munson (Chairman), New 
York State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


Type of Publication 


A—Career fiction 

B—Biography 

C—Occupational monograph 

D—Occupational brief 

E—Occupational abstract 

F—Occupational guide 

G—Job Series 

H—Business and industrial descrip- 
tive literature 

I —Occupational or industrial de- 
scription 

J —Recruitment literature 

K —Poster or chart 

L —Article or reprint 


M—Community survey, economic 
report, job analysis 

N—Other 

Recommendation 

1. Highly recommended  (max- 
imum adherence to NVGA 
Standards). 

2. Recommended (general adher- 


ence to NVGA Standards). 

3. Useful (limited in scope; con- 
tains authentic, timely, and help- 
ful information). 
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DESIGNING 


Fashion Designers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription. 


DIETETICS 


The Story of the Dietitian in the United States, The American Dietetic 
Association, 1956, 7 pp. N-2. 
DRUG AND COSMETIC INDUSTRY 
Drug Manufacturing Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. 
Subscription. D-2. 
ENGINEERING 
Careers in Engineering—Requirements—Opportunities, Stewart, Lowell O., 
The Iowa State College Press, 1956, 105 pp. Free. G-1. 
Engineering Administration, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
1956, 2 pp. J-3. 
Guidance Manual for the Professions of Science, Engineering, Architecture, 
Department of Publications, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1956, 32 
pp. Free. N-2. 
The Project Engineer: Industry’s Plant Builder, Barkow, Carl W., Chron- 
icle Guidance Reprint Service, 1957, 2 pp. Subscription. L-2. 


ENGINEERING, AERONAUTICAL 


Aviation Engineering as a Career, Boston University, 1956, 16 pp. D-2. 


ENGINEERING, CIVIL 


Cartographers, Science Research Associates, 1957, 4 pp. Subscription. 
9 


ENGINEERING, ELECTRICAL 
Electrical Engineering, School of Mines and Metallurgy, University of 
Missouri, 1956, 5 pp. Free. N-3. 
Should You Be An Electronic Engineer?, J. Kelly, Mervin, New York Life 
Insurance Company, 1956, 7 pp. Free. L-3. 
FINANCE 
Bank Teller, Splaver, Sarah, Personnel Services, Inc., 1956,6 pp. 50¢. E-1. 
Finance as a Career, Boston University, 1956, 24 pp. D-2. 
Investment Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscrip- 
tion. D-l. 
Woman Stock Broker, Moss, Allyn, Mademoiselle, Street and Smith Pub- 
lications, 1955, 4 pp. 25¢. L-3. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, WORK IN 
The Young American in Europe, Lynch, Nancy, Mademoiselle, Street and 
Smith Publications, 1956, 24 pp. 50¢. N-3. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


List of Leads for the Internationally-Minded—College and Careers, Made- 

moiselle, Street and Smith Publications, 1956, 9 pp. 25¢. G-1. 
FORESTRY 

A Job With the Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1956, 12 
pp. Free. G-l. 

Careers in Forestry, Northern California Section, Society of American 
Foresters, State Department of Natural Resources, 1956, 7 pp. Free. 
D-1. 

Employment Outlook for Foresters, Chronicle Guidance Reprint Service, 
1957, 4 pp. Subscription. L-1. 

Smoke Jumping . . . Is Our Business, Dillon, George, Chronicle Guidance 
Reprint Service, 1956, 2 pp. Subscription. L-3. 


FOUNDRY WORK 


The Foundry Is A Good Place to Work, Education Division, American 
Foundrymen’s Society, 1957, 21 pp. Free. H-2. 
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GARMENT INDUSTRY 
Careers in Men’s Clothing Industry, B’nai B’rith Vocational Service, 1957, 
4 pp. 25¢. 
Tailor, Chronicle Cudence Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 
HAT AND CAP INDUSTRY 
Hat Manufacturing Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. 
Subscription. D-2. 
Milliners, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription. D-2. 
HOME ECONOMICS 
A Career Dedicated to Better Living—The Ideals and Rich Rewards of 
Home Economics, American Home Economics Association, 1952, 3 pp. 
plus 8 inserts. 20¢. J-l. 
Career Opportunities in Home Economics in Business, American Home 
Economics Association, 1954, 22 pp. 35¢. G-2. 
Home Demonstration Work in the United States, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1956, 13 pp. 10¢. E-2. 
Home Economics Offers You a Career in Social Welfare or Public Health, 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section, American Economics Associa- 
tion, 1956, 1 p. 15¢. J-3. 
Wanted: Home Economists with Advanced Degrees, Home Economics 
Association, 1956, 1 p. 10¢. J-2. 
HOMEMAKING 


ar ge ——e. Mademoiselle, Street and Smith Publications, 


pp. 
INSTRUMENT. MAKING. AND REPAIRING 
— Glass Instrument Makers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 
pp. Subscription. D-2. 
INSURANCE 
Educational and Training Opportunities for the Life Underwriter, American 
College of Life Underwriters, 1956, 20 pp. 25¢. N-3. 
Insurance as a Career, Boston Univ ersity, 1956, 13 pp. D-3. 
MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
Be A Medical Technologist, Registry of Medical Technologists, 1 p. K-2. 
The Medical Technologist, Simmons College, 1956, 3 pp. Free. F-2. 
MINING AND METALLURGY 
Mining Engineering, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 1956, 
3 pp. Free. J-3. 
MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 
Heroes of the Highway, American Trucking Association, 15 pp. B-3. 
Scholarship Programs of Motor Carriers and Allied Companies, National 
Committee on Education, American Trucking Association, 1956, 5 pp. 
N-1l. 
Transportation Courses in U. S. Colleges and Universities, National Com- 
mittee on Education, American Trucking Association, 11 pp. M-3. 
Trucking—It Has Changed the Pace of the Nation, New Orleans Port 
an of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, 1956, 5 pp. 
Free. L-2. 
Trucking Past and Present, Lindemann, Oda, American Trucking Associa- 
tion, 14 pp. Free. H-l. 


NURSING 
Books on Careers in Pt Committee on Careers, National League for 
Nursing, 10 pp. 3¢. N-l. 
Facts pe Figures, be on Careers, National League for Nursing, 


1956, 4 pp. 5¢. J-2. 
Find Your Future in Nursing, Brick’s Nurses Outfitting Company, Inc., 
Committee on Careers, National League for Nursing, 1955, 1 p. K-2. 
NURSING—MALE NURSE 
Man Nurse, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 
ee for Men Nurses, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 1 p. 
¢. K-2. 
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OFFICE WORK 
General Office Clerk, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. 
D-2. 


Is a One-Girl Office the Place for You?, Today’s Secretary, Chronicle Guid- 
ance Reprint Service, 1956, 2 pp. 3. 

Male Secretary, C hronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 

Opportunities as a Male Secretary, Chronicle Guidance ‘Publications, 1956, 
1 p. Subscription. K-3. 

The Salary Picture for 1956, Today’s Secretary, Chronicle Guidance Re- 
print Service, 1956, 1 p. ‘Subscription. L-3. 

Secretary, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. D-2. 

Secretary, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. Subscription. K-2. 

Typing Occupations, Michigan Employment Security Commission, Occu- 
pational Research Unit, tmployment Service Division, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, 1956, 20 pp. 25¢ F-1. 

OPTOMETRY 


Education in Optometry, Hofstetter, H. W., “Education for the Profes- 
— Chronicle Guidance Reprint Service, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription. 
-2. 
OSTEOPATHY 
Educational Supplement Contributed by the Office of Education of the 
American Osteopathic Association, Mills, Lawrence, The Journal of the 
American Osteopathic Association, AOA, 1956, 16 pp. L-1. 
Osteopathic Physicians, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Sub- 
scription. D-2. 
The Osteopathic Profession, Division of Public and Professional Welfare, 
American Osteopathic Association, 1956, 6 pp. Free. J-3. 
Osteopathy, Greenleaf, Walter, U. S. Office of Education, reprinted by 
American Osteopathic Association, 1955. 11 p L-2. 
PARK SERVICE AND RECREATION MANAGEMENT 
The Park Ranger, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 1 p. K-3. 
PERSONNEL WORK 
Fapewine for Specialized Training for Counselors in Work with the 
Cerebral Palsied and Other Severely oor Persons, Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 1956, 4 pp. Free. N-3. 
Should You Go into Personnel Work? Ching, Cyrun S., Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, New York Life Insurance Co., 1955, 6 pp. Free. L-3. 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
Finding a World of Oil, Facts about GSI and Its Relation to You, Geo- 
physical Service Inc., 6 pp. Free. H-3. 
PHARMACY 
Design for Life (description of four films about pharmacy), American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 2 pp. Free. N-3. 
I'll Take +. cy, Johnson, Harry, The Prescriptionist, McKesson and 
Robbins, Inc., 7 pp. Free. L-3. 
“ 4 Study Pharmacy? American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 


PHONOCRAPH” INDUSTRY 
Jobs in the Record Industry, Sachs, Dorothy, Mademoiselle, Street and 
Smith Publications, Inc., 1956, 4 pp. 25¢. L-3. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Com in Photography, Neblette, C. B., Rochester Institute of Technology, 
28 pp. Free. G-2. 
PHY SICAL THERAPY 
— for Physical Therapists, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
> BAB 
Physical Therapist, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. 


The Physical Therapist, Simmons College, 1956. Free. E-3. 
Physical Therapy, A Career of Science and Service (description of a film- 
strip), American Physical Therapy Association, 3 pp. Free. N-3. 
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Physical Therapy, Career Facts, American Physical Therapy Association, 
2pp. Free. J-3. 
Physical Therapy Offers You a Rewarding Career of Service, Satisfaction, 
Security, American Physical Therapy Association, 7 pp. Free. J-3. 
PLASTIC MATERIALS AND PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
Employment Outlook in Plastics Products Manufacturing, Occupational 
Outlook Review, Chronicle Guidance Reprint Service, 1956, 4 pp. Sub- 
scription. L-3. 
POLICE WORK 
Policeman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. Subscription. 
K-2. 
i cena Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 
¢. -1. 
POWER PLANT WORK 
Stationary Engineers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscrip- 
tion. D-2. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
a Splaver, Sarah, Personnel Services, Inc., 1956, 6 pp. 50¢. 


Job Definitions for Lithography, Modern Lithography, Chronicle Guidance 
Reprint Service, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription. L-2. 
Linotype Operator, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. 


Should You Go Into the Printing Industry?, Walling, William H., New York 
Life Insurance Company, 1955, 5 pp. Free. J-3. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WORK 
Cpa for Psychologists, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1957, 
Subscription. K-3. 
Pk Pe Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1957, 4 pp. 35¢. D-2. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Counseling, Department of Psychology, Texas 
Technological College, 1955, 16 pp. Free. J-3. 
PUBLIC OFFICE 


Political Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription. 


Wanted: Better Politicians, Clark, Joseph S., The Atlantic Monthly, 
Chronicle Guidance Reprint Service, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
RAILROAD WORK 
College Courses in Railroad Subjects, Sixth Edition, School and College 
Service, Association of American Railroads, 1956, 32 pp. Free. N-2. 
The Human Side of Railroading, Corliss, Carlton J., Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, 1956, 16 pp. Free. G-3. 
REAL ESTATE WORK 
Real Estate Agents, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscrip- 
tion. D-2. 
RECREATION 


Recreation, The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, National Education Association, 6 pp. Free. E-3. 
RELIGIOUS WORK 
— Your Life, Ferrari, Erma, Friendship Press Inc., 1955, 48 pp. 
= 2 
SCIENTIFIC WORK 
Archaeology As a Career, Rowe, John Howland, Chronicle Guidance Re- 
print Service, 1956, 8 pp. Subscription. G-2. 
Keys To Careers, National Science Teachers Association, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1956, 36 pp. Free. N-2. 
Should You Go Into The Mineral Industry?, Vanderbuilt, John W., New 
York Life Insurance Company, 1956, 6 pp. Free. G-2. 
SCIENTIFIC WORK—BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Biology As a Career, Department of Biology, Manhattan College, 1956, 
5 pp. Free. G-2. 
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SELLING 
America Needs a Million Salesmen, Gustafson, Philip, Chronicle Guidance 
Reprint Service, 1956, 2 pp. Subscription. G-3. 
Salesman, Wall, A. =. The Guidance Centre, Ontario College of Education, 
1956, 4 pp. 20¢. C-l1. 
SOCIAL WORK 
Help Others Help Themselves, Bennett, Anita, The Post-Standard, 1955, 


pp. 
Ede tion For Social Work, Witte, Ernest F., Kendall, te Hollis, 
Ernest V., Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, J-3. 
TEACHING 
Careers In Science Teaching, National Science Teachers Association, 
N.E.A., 1955, 16 pp. Free. ] 
College Teacher, Group, Vernard F., Personnel Service, Inc., 1956, 6 pp. 


50¢. E-1. 
Physical ony ation, Department of Physical Education, Manhattan College, 
1956, 5 pp. Free. G-2. 


TELEPHONE, AND TELEGRAPH INDUSTRY 
Telephone Operator, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. 
D-1 


Telephone Operator, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. K-2. 
TOOL AND DIE MAKING 
Tool ‘ex Maker, Robinson, Alan, Personnel Services, Inc., 1956, 6 pp. 
50¢. -l. 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Specialized Careers In Veterinary Medicine, Angel, Juvenal, World Trade 
Academy Press, Inc., 1956, 26 pp. $1. C-2. 
WATER TRANSPORTATION 
Able Seaman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 
Able Seaman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. K-2. 
WRITING 
Should You Be A Free Lance Writer?, Schuman, Sylvie, Occu-Press, 1956, 


48 pp. . G-2. 
APPRENTICESHIPS 
Is High School Education Necessary for Entrance in the Skilled Trades?, 
Earley, R. M., Chronicle G ideas Reprint Service, 1957, 2 pp. Sub- 
scription. L-3. 
COLLECTIONS 
Career, Douglass, M. Brewster (Ed.), Career Publications, Inc., 1956, 
167 pp. $1.50. N-2. 
Managerial, Sales and Service Occupations—Job Facts Chart No. 17, Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1956, 1 Subscription. K-2. 
——— and Careers, Sealed Walter J., McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., 1955, 605 pp. $4.20. N-1. 
Semiskilled ‘and Skilled + Job Facts Chart No. 16, Science, 
Research Associates, 1956, 1 p. Subscription. K-2. 
Semiskilled and Skilled Occupations—Job Facts Chart No. 18, Science 
Research Associates, 1956, 1 p. Subscription. K-2. 


HOBBIES 
Numismatics, Reagan, Lewis M., Bellman Publishing Co., 1955, 16 pp. 


iB -3. 
JOBS FOR WOMEN 

Alumnae Advisory Center, Five Year Report (1950-1955), King, Alice G., 
Alumnae Advisory Center, 9 pp. Free. N-3. 

Employment After College: Report on Women Graduates Class of 1955, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau in cooperation with the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, Women’s Section, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1956, 33 pp. 25¢. N-2. 

1956 Handbook on Women Workers, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Superintendent of Documents, 1957, 95 pp. 35¢. M-l. 
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How to Conduct an Earning Opportunities Forum in Your Community, 
U. S. iS ep of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Superintendent of Documents, 
1956, 15 pp. 15¢. N-2. 
PART TIME AND SUMMER JOBS 
Smith College Bibliography for Summer Work 1956, Street and Smith 
Publications, Inc., April, 1956, 4 pp. N-1l. 
— Jobs Notes, Street and Smith Publications, Inc., 1955, 2 pp. 25¢. 


SCHOOL SUBJECTS AND JOBS 
Occupations to Which Interest and Ability in Shorthand May Lead, 
Chronicle Guidance Service, 1956, 1 p. Subscription. K-3. 
Occupations to Which Interest and Ability in Typing May Lead, Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. Subscription. K-3. 


Publishers’ Index 


Alumnae Advisory Center, 541 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, College of Pharmacy, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 808 South Wood Street, Chicago 12, Illinois. 

American College of Life Underwriters, 3924 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, 


Pennsylvania. 
American Dietetic Association, 620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


American Foundrymen’s Society, Golf and Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois. 

American Home Economics Association, 1600 Twe ntieth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

American Osteopathic Association, 212 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

— Physical Therapy Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York. 

Association of American Railroads, Transportation Building, Washington 6, 


S.C. 
American Trucking Association, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


Bellman Publishing Company, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

B’nai B’rith Vocational Service, 1129 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 
EC. : 

Board of Commissioners of the Port of: New Orleans, No. 2 Canal Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Boston University, 705 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

Career Publications, Inc., 14 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 

Chronicle Guidance Publications, Moravia, New York. 

Friendship Press, Inc., New York, New York. 

Geophysical Service, Inc., 5900 Lemmon Avenue, Dallas 9, Texas. 

Guidance Centre, Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto, 371 
Bloor Street, West, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York University, Belle- 
vue Medical Center, New York, New York. 

Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York 36, New York. 

McKesson and Robbiris, Inc., New York, New York. 

Manhattan College, Riverdale, New York 71, New York. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Michigan. 

Michigan Employment Security Commission, Employment Service Division, 
7310 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

a Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D 


National League for Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 


York. 
Occu-Press, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New Jersey. 
Registry of Medical Technologists, Muncie, Indiana. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Department of Publications, Troy, New York. 
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Rochester Institute of Technology, 65 Plymouth Avenue, South, Rochester 8, 
New York. 

Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

State Department of Natural Resources, California State Printing Office, 
Sacramento, California. 

Street and Smith Publications, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Texas Technological College, Department of Psychology, 1021 15th Street, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

The Post-Standard, Syracuse, New York. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

University of Missouri, School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Missouri. 

World Trade Academy Press, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





Top High School Students Cite Career Plans 





Career choices of 12,154 of the nation’s top high school students in 
1956 ranked as follows: teaching, 30%; engineering, 16.7%; science 
research, 10.7%; medicine, 9.4%; business, 7%; nursing, 3.9%; communi- 
cations, 2.5%; law, 2.2%; government, 2.1%; creative arts, 2%; ministry, 
1.8%; home economics, 1.6%; social work, 1.5%; agriculture, 0.8%; 
dentistry, 0.5%; miscellaneous, 1%; and undecided, 6.4%. 

These statistics were compiled from the replies of the 12,154 student 
members of the National Honor Society of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals who were eligible to enter the annual scholar- 
ship competition. These students were college-bound seniors who stood 
in the highest top 5% of their classes. 

—College and University Bulletin 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE MAJOR OCCUPATIONS 
1910, 1955, AND PROJECTED 1975 
PERCENT OF TOTAL WORKERS ENGAGED IN EACH FIELD 
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